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ALICE HIGGINS LOTHROP 


SOCIAL WORKER 
1870-1920 


In 1898 Mrs. Lothrop entered the Associated Charities of Boston as worker in training; 1900-3, district secretary 
in the Associated Charities; 1902, summer course in the New York School of Philanthropy; 1903-13, general secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities of Boston; 1904-20, lecturer and special assistant in the Boston School of Social 
Work; 1906, relief work after the San Francisco fire; 1908, relief work after the Chelsea fire; 1910-11, aided in the 
formation of the National Association of Societies for Organizing Charity; 1913, resigned as general secretary of the 
Boston society to be married, and was made one of its directors; 1914, relief work after the Salem fre; 1914-20, 
chairman of the American Association for Organizing Charity, later changed to “Organizing Family Social Work”’ 
1917, secretary of the Plan and Scope Committee of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter, American Red Cross; 
1917, Red Cross relief work after the Halifax explosion; 1917-19, Director of Civilian Relief in the New England 





Division of the American Red Cross. 


HE traditions of social work have been 

gradually established by the lives of those 
who, through strength of conviction, through an 
intense love of their humankind, have been able 
here and there to point the way to a service 
founded on intelligent sympathy. Such a leader 
was Alice Higgins Lothrop. 

Mrs. Lothrop’s services can not be des- 
cribed in formal resolutions or in a set eulogy, 
for in all the relations of her varied life she was 
herself essentially informal and spontaneous. 
It has seemed more fitting, therefore, that a 
number of her friends and colleagues should be 
asked to give in this issue of The Family brief 
statements of her social work in the different 


stages of its development, together with their 
own impressions of the way in which that work 
was done. It is natural that some of these 
stories should overlap; she gave herself wholly 
to whatever she undertook. Of necessity there is 
repetition, which perhaps but emphasizes those 
qualities which made her personality so vital. 
Of necessity, too, much that she was and did has 
not even been touched upon. 

Those who have gathered in these statements 
have been impressed anew with the reality and 
beauty of her life. Nothing of what she so 
freely gave has been taken from us, rather will 
the inspiration of her purpose and of her ideals 


grow clearer with time. 
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CITIZEN AT LARGE 


T HAS been my happy privilege to have 
known Alice Higgins Lothrop for twenty- 
five years. There are many social “ workers,” 
faithful and efficient. But somehow I never 
thought of her as a worker—one who had 
been given a task to do. What she did 
seemed but the overflow of spiritual and in- 
tellectual vitality. She was interested her- 
self and had the faculty of interesting others. 
The quickness of her perception, the sureness 
of her judgment, and the wholesomeness of 
her sympathies kept her from being the vic- 
tim of routine. She was more than a social 
worker. She had an insight which enabled 
her to be a teacher and leader. Outside her 
own particular field of work she had a fresh 
enthusiasm for what other people were doing. 
Emerson said: “* Many a reformer perishes 
in the removal of rubbish. They are partial, 
they are not equal to the work they pretend. 
They lose their way in the assault on the 
kingdom of darkness: they expend all their 
energy on some accidental evil, and lose their 
sanity and power of benefit.””. Mrs. Lothrop, 
busy as she was and full of plans for social 
progress, never lost the power of benefit 
which comes with a cheerful, well-balanced 
mind. 

Hers was a life rich and full. In the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston her talents for 
effective organization had full play. Her 
marriage brought happiness and also oppor- 
tunity for public service of a more unfettered 
kind. 

My happiest memories of her are after her 
return from work arising out of a great 
exigency. She never lost her head, because 
she had the right kind of preparedness. Nor 
could any account of her be true that did 
not consider the deep religious earnestness, 
free from all cant or narrowness, that was 
characteristic of her. 

We say of certain persons that we always 
know where to find them. Sometimes this 
indicates only a fixity of opinion or habit. 
We always knew where to find Mrs. Lothrop. 
It was where the need was greatest, the issue 
most vital. She had an instinct for being 
right, not merely on gene.al principles but in 
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regard to particular cases. On each particu- 

lar “‘case”’ there was brought to bear not 

only a clear intelligence but a great soul. 
SAMUEL McCuorp CROoTHERS 


DISTRICT SECRETARY IN 
BOSTON 
OME time in the year 1900, when I was 
president of the District 16 Conference 
of the Associated Charities, we had what I 
then felt was the very great misfortune to 
lose the services of our district secretary. We 
were at that time the youngest conference of 
the society and had been in existence as a 
conference but a year or two. Very few of 
the workers were experienced and we had 
come to rely in great measure upon the judg- 
ment and experience of our secretary, who 
had been with the conference since its forma- 
tion. 

As president, conscious as I was of my own 
shortcomings, I anticipated with dread the 
arrival of an inexperienced worker. Our gen- 
eral secretary, Miss Zilpha Smith, had al- 
ready told me that she could not spare a 
secretary from one of the older conferences 
and that we should have to take one of the 
young women then in training, who had 
never before had charge of the work of a 
district conference. 

Some months before this, one of the secre- 
taries in training called upon me in regard to 
the details of a plan for making a general 
appeal to the public for more funds in order 
to enlarge the work of the organization. 
What this plan was I have now entirely for- 
gotten; what I do still remember was the 
impression which my visitor made upon me. 
I was greatly struck by the charm of her 
manner, the intelligence and earnestness of 
her presentation of the facts and the general 
air of quiet efficiency that surrounded her. 
She did not tell me her name, but after she 
left I inquired at the main office and was 
told that she was Alice Higgins, that she was 
in training for a secretaryship and had been 
temporarily transferred to her present work. 

When the blow in the loss of our secretary 
fell upon us, I should have asked at once for 
Miss Higgins had I thought that her services 
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were available. Before I could take any 
action to find out, Miss Smith called me on 
the telephone and told me that she had some 
good news for me. “I cannot,” she said, 
“oive you an experienced secretary, but I 
think I can do just as well for you, for I am 
going to send you the best of our agents in 
training and I know that she is the very per- 
son you want.” Miss Smith was fully aware 
of the youth and inexperience of our con- 
ference and of the rapidly increasing work of 
our large district, so that I was greatly 
cheered by the absolute confidence of her 
tone. You can better realize my pleasure 
when she added that we were to have Alice 
Higgins and I knew that my unspoken wish 
had been granted. 

From the day of her arrival the conference 
took on new life. Her grasp of the work was 
extremely quick, her industry untiring, her 
intelligence never at fault and her judgment 
sound. This was but the beginning, and we 
soon found in her other and greater qualities: 
she had marvelous tact and sympathy; she 
could inspire enthusiasm in the most indif- 
ferent, persuade and encourage the difident 
and cajole the hostile; but the greatest of her 
qualities was her absolute sincerity, the 
transparent sincerity of a very noble char- 
acter. 

She was with us for about two years and 
in that time the work of the conference grew 
greatly; that it was well done was due 
largely to her zeal and intelligence and the 
enthusiasm which she constantly inspired. 
I know that some of the members stayed in 
the conference entirely on her account and 
that they worked doubly hard that she might 
not be disappointed. She always expected 
the best from everyone and as she had a very 
charming way with her, she very often got it. 

Of course I knew that we could not keep 
her long—her talents for social work were so 
many and conspicuous that she was sure to 
be drafted for a greater service in a wider 
field. 

This was all many years ago and my mem- 
ory of details is blurred by time, but I shall 
always remember the day when Mr. Paine, 
at that time our president, wrote to me and 
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asked that I permit Miss Higgins to go to 
the central office for a time to assist Miss 
Smith. The request was made through 
politeness only, for I could not say no; but 
it was with a sad heart that I broke the news 
to the conference, for I knew that she would 
never return. She never did—on Miss 
Smith’s retirement she took her place as gen- 
eral secretary of the society. 

I was president of the conference for six 
years or more after she left us, and we had 
many excellent district secretaries during 
this period, but we never could really fill her 
place and we never expected to. While she 
was general secretary she always kept a 
friendly interest in her old conference and I 
often went to her for advice when any difh- 
cult problem had to be solved, and never in 
vain. Although she was always working at 
full speed she never seemed to be hurried and 
always had time to give thoughtful consid- 
eration to any request for advice or assist- 
ance. 

For many years after she left us her spirit 
seemed to remain in the conference, stimu- 
lating us to better work. We knew that she 
would not return to us as district secretary 
and that the only way in which we could ex- 
press our gratitude was to maintain if possi- 
ble the standard of service which she estab- 
lished. 

Much as we missed her, we all rejoiced in 
her success as she went from larger to larger 
work and it was always a matter of pride 
that she had at one time been the leader of 


our conference. 
Juttan CopMAN 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
BOSTON ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES 


LICE HIGGINS assumed the duties 
of general secretary of our Associated 
Charities in 1903, at a propitious moment 
in its history; for her secretaryship followed 
the formative years during which, as Miss 
Richmond once said, ‘Miss Zilpha Smith 
was the Associated Charities,” and the 
splendidly educative power which Miss 
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Smith had put into the work was being taken 
up, consciously or unconsciously, throughout 
the community. 

Mrs. Lothrop, who had been an agent in 
training and a district secretary under Miss 
Smith, combined a sound knowledge of case 
work with a rare ability to interpret this 
work in terms of community needs. In her 
task she was constantly encouraged by Dr. 
Charles Putnam, who, as vice-president and 
later as president, devoted to the society not 
only a part of his time but in one sense all 
his time; for during the ten years of Mrs. 
Lothrop’s secretaryship the society was 
never out of his mind, nor was there a day in 
which he was not carrying at heart its anxi- 
eties and its hopes and its plans. Through- 
out these years she worked in absolute har- 
mony with him, and felt his sustaining power 
and sympathy at every critical moment. 

As general secretary Mrs. Lothrop fo- 
cussed the work of our society through her 
own personality. Never did she curb in- 
dividual initiative; rather did she encourage 
and inspire it and, without detracting in any 
way from the variety and freedom of our 
work, knit up the widely different abilities, 
the important contributions of directors and 
committee members, the achievements of the 
staff, into a vital unity. 

Never did she forget that the case worker 
was of primary importance, and the work of 
our society under her leadership shows that 
she went invariably to the case worker for 
information and advice. Was a social stat- 
ute proposed? She went to the records in 
the district offices for definite data as to the 
reaction of present conditions on individual 
families. Were our policies or our methods 
questioned? Again, it was to the case rec- 
ords that she went for justification or con- 
demnation. It was in the case records that 
she sought evidence of progress, of new 
needs, and continually she tested methods 
by their applicability to a changing clientele. 
It was her desire that “with the completion 
of each official year we should ask ourselves 
whether our methods adapt themselves 
to changing living conditions and changing 
opinion, and whether we are working in help- 
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ful and satisfactory relations with the wide- 
reaching agencies which exist to promote 
health, welfare and education.” 

In her early work in District 16 she had al- 
ready shown an active interest in the under- 
lying causes of social maladjustment. That 
there was no panacea which would solve the 
problem of poverty was as evident to her as 
was the fact that not one but many difficul- 
ties contributed to individual problems. Her 
outline of the requisites of a program against 
alcoholism was characteristic of her attitude 
toward preventive measures: It must be, 
she said, (1) diversified, (2) popular, (3) sci- 
entific, (4) remedial—surely four factors 
which are still potent in social propaganda. 

As executive, Mrs. Lothrop more and more 
united the work of our society with the needs 
of the whole community, not at all caring to 
have its special share recognized but caring 
intensely that the best thing should be done. 
She was ever ready to strengthen other 
forms of social service (like that of the medi- 
cal social group) which offered help in solving 
human problems. She was quick to see the 
interrelation of different organizations—in- 
deed, of all formsof humanactivity. Inherre- 
port for 1911 we read these significant words: 
“We are now coming to see that a society 
for helping its neighbors exists in proportion 
to its relatedness to all that affects the life of 
its neighbors.”” And again in the same re- 
port: “The connection between the house- 
fly, the hook-worm, bad teeth, child labor, 
excessive toil, bad housing, prison manage- 
ment, open-air schoolrooms and the soul of 
man is made close and immediate.” 

It was indeed the “soul of man” rather 
than men in the mass which interested her 
intensely, and in the larger enterprises, the 
crises in the community which she faced 
during her secretaryship, it was on the basis 
of the individual that she made her decisions. 
In 1907 Boston, like the rest of the country, 
faced an unemployment situation of terrify- 
ing magnitude. Bread lines, soup kitchens, 
out of work parades fostered superficial and 
impulsive relief measures. In the midst of 
the general disintegrating confusion she was 
considering not the “problem of the unem- 
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ployed,” but the needs of men who were out 
of work, and finding thus a means not only 
to alleviate the then deplorable situation but 
to prevent or solve future similar problems. 
“Many,” as a result of her effort, “aban- 
doned the idea of the bread line when they 
realized that those really in want must have 
more than bread, and should not be asked to 
stand in line with others collected by a gen- 
eral advertisement.” 

Earlier crises had already tested her cour- 
age and judgment. In the coal famine of 
1903, the very year in which she entered 
upon her duties as general secretary, she was 
in almost daily conference with the Fuel 
Supply Committee, whose chairman, Major 
Higginson, said, ““What Miss Higgins ad- 
vises one does, does one not?’’—so soon had 
her ability manifested itself. She was called 
in on such emergency committees again and 
again, and, moreover, was constantly sharing 
in the never-ending deliberation and confer- 
ence which must precede any new project. 
She tried to have the society stand with the 
new measures and the new legislation which 
touched our work, and in this way she came 
into contact with many men and women on 
other committees who became her friends, 
trusted her and gladly worked with her. 

Following, again, in the footsteps of her 
predecessor, Mrs. Lothrop emphasized the 
need of training for family social workers, 
and recognized the responsibility of our soci- 
ety not only to train our own staff, but to be 
a training center to which other societies 
might turn for trained leaders. She herself 
conducted the study class, to whose stimu- 
lating circle certain directors and volunteers 
were also admitted. One of her secretaries 
says: “A volunteer was a sacred thing to her: 
any one who would give time with serious 
purpose should be made true use of and 
treated with respect.” Really, in her edu- 
cational work as elsewhere she was a case 
worker, who studied and developed the possi- 
bilities of the individual. 

To describe what Mrs. Lothrop was to her 
secretaries and her volunteers is as impos- 
sible as to describe the invigoration and zest 
and delight of a bright morning of clear air 
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and sunshine. The way always seemed open; 
the tangles of indecision, the stumbling- 
blocks of timid foreboding, vanished before 
her. She made one believe that all things 
that should be done could be done. 

Her great charm made all that one did 
with her a delight. It was a joy to talk with 
her—to listen to people with her—to do 
things with her. Her thoughts made swift 
flights in which one could only follow more 
slowly, but into a clearer air; and commit- 
tee meetings and conferences, no matter how 
trite most of us were, became animated and 
delightful when she was taking part. Her 
intensely eager spirit, her earnestness, her 
buoyancy and gaiety of heart made a pos- 
sibly dull occasion a festival. 

Inspiration is a word often too lightly 
used, but that she had that power is borne 
witness to by all who knew her, and it was 
felt equally by her colleagues when, after her 
marriage in 1913, she became a director of 
the society. Her intimate understanding of 
the difficulties to be met by a general secre- 
tary and by district secretaries alike made 
her immeasurably helpful. Into this new re- 
lation with the society she put the same love 
and energy as before, and she could do this in 
fuller measure because of her husband’s gen- 
erous sympathy and his independent interest 
in the aims of the society. 

The following passages are written by 
members of her staff, by volunteers and by 
fellow-directors—by only a few where many 
would have been glad to testify: 


Her wonderful achievement is the people she has sent 
out, carrying into their new work what she taught them. 
Her power of dealing with very different sorts of people 
was remarkable. It was not only that she possessed the 
power of achievement herself but she seemed capable of 
evoking the best that lay latent in others. She was truly 
the Lady with the Lamp. In the study-class which she 
conducted for new staff workers and a few selected vol- 
unteers, all sorts of outside things were brought to us 
of which otherwise we should never have heard and 
which became interwoven with the work. It was a real 
widening of the horizon. She had the willingness to 
play and she gave everybody a good time as they went 
along. Her staff meetings were inspiriting. She made 
us feel the reality of the work; her springiness, her 
eagerness, were a wonderful stimulation. I try to think 
back to those staff meetings and to have mine like them. 
She was so keen, so eager, yet had a conservative in- 
stinct. 

And then our later contacts when we had gone to 
new work and she mothered us in our jobs. She was 
always willing and glad to come to us and help us. She 
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measured up to the big things and she was very glad 
to stoop to the little things. 

I have never met anyone who so challenged me and to 
whom even when she made me realize my failures and 
my inadequacy, I was so deeply grateful. 

One had, I think, almost a sense of exultation that 
there existed a mind so acute and so quick even while 
one admitted one’s own inability to keep up, and this 
without any discouragement—rather, a determination 
to redouble one’s effort and make good somehow. She 
was a very vital element in my life. 


How distinctly I remember the first time I ever saw 
her-—in that bare and almost dismal little office at the 
Charities Building, but her spirit so filled the room that 
I sensed only her warmth and friendliness. I was so 
frightened that I could hardly speak as I stepped 
through the door, but before I realized it I found myself 
quite at my ease, and talking as freely as I would have 
to any of my friends. 

Many times in the next five years I went to her with 
problems about families or about my district and she 
was always the same—friendly, informal, interested and 
stimulating. Busy and pressed for time as she usually 
was, she nevertheless made me feel that she had all the 
time that was needed for my problem, that it was of 
vital interest to her, and she gave it her full attention. 
She never said, “Why don’t you do this?” or “Have 
you tried that?” With a few questions that went 
straight to the heart of the thing, she made me think 
it through myself. When the interview was over I felt 
as if I had had a brilliant idea and went at the problem 
anew with the zest and enthusiasm that inspiration 
gives. 

She made work so interesting that it was a joy to do 
it, then she gave full play to initiative and stood by 
loyally, helbeaton that we could do things and expecting 
them of us. Her belief in me has meant more than 
anything else that has happened to me in the last fifteen 
years. It has meant the difference between success 
and failure. I was timid, shy and lacking in confidence 
in myself. From the beginning I felt that she expected 
me to do things and I could not have failed her. 


It is not difficult to recall memories of Miss Higgins 
and early days with the Associated Charities of Boston; 
these memories are among the most vivid of my life. 
In the spring of 1906 I heard Miss Higgins speak—for 
the first time. This was an event in my life, and deter- 
mined my choice of a profession. Previously I had had 
no definite conception of social service; in that brief 
talk Miss Higgins made it vital and real to me and gave 

a spur to my imagination which opened up big vistas of 
possibility. 

Three years later I was accepted for training with the 
Associated Charities. We workers in training spent 
time in a number of district offices, doing the day’s 
work under the guidance of the district secretaries, sel- 
dom seeing Miss Higgins but always aware of her as 
the directing force, desiring earnestly to “make good” 
that we might justify her faith in us. This feeling of 
loyalty and devotion to Miss Higgins lightened the 
day’s work for many of us; it was a priceless boon and 
made life worth while. We met with her every fort- 
night for a long morning of reading and study; we 
learned of the charity organization movement from its 
beginning, and came to know the broader applications 
of social service as found in literature and poetry. 

Later, as district secretaries, we met with Miss Hig- 
gins every week to discuss mutual problems and experi- 
ences; to a woman we left those meetings fired with 
enthusiasm for our big job and ambitious to realize our 
ideals for it. She had a way of widening one’s horizon, 
of making one feel the worthwhileness of life and of 
work, of challenging one to exert one’s best effort. 
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These intrinsic qualities of leadership are rare and 
wonderful indeed; when present, they call forth a united 
front of support. An influence of this sort lives forever 
and cannot but strengthen as the years go on. 


Miss Higgins couid be counted on always to rec- 
ognize spiritual values in what might seem to a person 
less keen an ordinary expression of opinion. In the 
discussions at our district secretaries’ meetings her bril- 
liant mind not only recognized all that we were trying 
to say—how imperfectly —but shot far ahead and met 
us with an opposing argument or a completion of our 
thought almost before we had finished speaking. She 
had the happy faculty at the close of the meeting of 
gathering up the best that had been said and then of 
amplifying it and glorifying it in such a way that one 
never went away uncertain of policies or traditions on 
the subject in hand. She liked to think out big plans 
for our work and its organization; details were left to 
others. An enumeration of visits made did not interest 
her: her main thought was, “What have you accom- 
plished in that call?” 

With what seriousness we went forth from her office 
charged with some high responsibility, and how she 
quickened our zeal to make each person, whether paid 
or volunteer, a permanent gain in the field of social work. 

The quality of freshness was pre-eminently hers, and 
every day each event was illumined and given its just 
‘sec in the day’s happenings by her delightful sense of 

umor. 


Her charm and magnetism made her an incomparable 
teacher. She taught us that service meant spirituality 
plus scientific method. To the rendering of that ser- 
vice she brought unfailing optimism, understanding, a 
ready wit, and a resourcefulness which made her a 
leader whom we were all proud to follow. 

Her spirit and her enthusiasm will live on in the 
hearts of those who came in contact with her, and they 
will deem it a privilege to carry on the ideals which she 
held so dear if for no other reason than that she cared. 


The more I look back to those early days, the more I 
feel that what Miss Higgins did for us was largely to 
live her own life fully and deeply and to let us share her 
experiences. Through study classes, secretaries’ meet- 
ings and personal conferences she gave us with wonder- 
ful frankness her own vision of the possibilities of our 
work. 

When I was discouraged I used to call her up and ask 
her to let me have luncheon with her. As I remember it 
we seldom discussed the particular problem which was 
troubling me. She was more likely to be in the fullest 
tide of enthusiastic interest in some topic she was deal- 
ing with, and would talk to me about it. When I left 
her, what I had was not a solution of my problem but a 
renewed conviction that the game was worth while and 
that, somehow or other, I was going to find that solu- 
tion for myself. That she did this perhaps more con- 
sciously than I realized and that she did analyze quite 
carefully the individual problems of her workers, I only 
knew later, after I left the organization. 

She told me then of her appreciation of the extent to 
which I had been overwhelmed by my first contact with 
the poverty problem, and the care with which she 
planned, after that, the districts in which I should work 
and the people with whom I should be brought in con- 
tact. I still feel, however, that the greatest contribu- 
tion that she made to me, and as I imagine, to others, 
was in this capacity to let those who had less vigor and 
less enthusiasm draw on her fund of vital interest in 
life, much as a strongly charged magnet will transmit 
its power to a piece of inert steel lying beside it. 


The most striking factor in the extraordinary range 
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of her fertile mind was its inspirational power. Though 
giving searching thought to the general plan of her work, 
as, for instance, in the wise planning of the committees 
of the directors of the Associated Charities, she did not 
cover details—we had to follow after her and listen to 
her, catch her as she went through the office and ask her 
what she thought of this or that, and act on what she 
gave us. We shall miss the music of her talk but shall 
not lose “the Promethean security that it contained.” 

She gave unsparingly of herself to young workers who 
were puzzled about their careers, and I think she was 
more than ordinarily successful in making them under- 
stand that “the aspiration to highest service is. quite 
a different thing from the aspiration to a higher place.” 
She was proud of being an American. The service of all 
men has been a dominant note in our country’s history, 
and her plan of life was distinctly American. 

I know of no words that give a truer feeling of her 
undismayed spirit than the last lines of the Prometheus 
Unbound, for which she cared much: 
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“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite: 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night: 
To defy power which seems omnipotent: 
To love and bear: To hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates: 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent: 
This like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free: 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 


For fifteen years it has been my privilege to know her 
and to feel her wonderful inspirational quality. The 
Boston School of Social Work, where she lectured, and 
my volunteer work in the Associated Charities and in 
the Red Cross, afforded opportunities to know the vital 
strength of mind and spirit which made her so great a 
force as executive and leader. 

But I find particular pleasure in remembering my 
personal relation to her as a volunteer working under 
her guidance. An intensely human quality stands out 
from all those other more brilliant but not more com- 
forting ones. One never felt that she made use of one 
for her ends alone, even though those ends were always 
for the good of mankind, but that she was a gallant and 
courageous friend who wanted to bring out and foster 
some capacity which rightly or wrongly she believed to 
exist. 

Optimism such as hers regarding volunteer service 
would naturally lead her sometimes into trying to fit 
too small a peg into too large a hole, but its net result 
among the many volunteers she helped during her pro- 
fessional service must have been incalculable good and 
a love in large measure with their admiration 
of her. 


Mrs. Lothrop’s remarkable influence over people was 
due to her ability to convince their reason and at the 
same time touch their hearts and stimulate their will 
to do. She thought quickly and clearly and she helped 
others to think things through. Her warm human 
sympathy awakened a response from many who could 
hardly follow her quick mind. She was never academic: 
her intelligence and her affections were content only 
when given the fullest expression, and even more than 
she taught people to think and to feel, by word and by 
example, she spurred them on to action. Her clear 
vision led on and turned thoughts and hopes into deeds. 


Into the current of her work she poured 
her own rich nature: all that she was win- 
ning from the experience of life day by day— 
all that she was caring for among people and 
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events—all that she read—all that she 
learned of scientific truth—all that she en- 
joyed in poetry, painting, music—all these 
things for her led, directly or indirectly, to 
“the glory of God and the relief of man’s 
estate’’—all were made to contribute to 
that great end. To her “the relief of man’s 
estate” meant that, if possible, each person 
with whom we came into contact in time of 
trouble should reach a happier and freer 
life. 
Frances R. Morse 


ORGANIZER OF DISASTER 
RELIEF 


N APRIL, 1906, the world was appalled by 
the tragedy at San Francisco. Early one 
morning the city was shaken, as by a colossal 
giant. In the twinkling of an eye 100,000 
chimneys were wrenched from their fasten- 
ings and hurled into the streets. Buildings 
toppled and fell. Worse still, the water 
pipes were broken, while throughout the city 
fires which had been started by early risers 
began to spread and the means for extin- 
guishing them were destroyed. For days the 
fire raged uncontrolled until two-thirds of 
the city was destroyed. 

On the fourth day after the earthquake, 
with the horrors of the situation depicted 
almost hourly by the press, Miss Alice Hig- 
gins, then general secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Boston, asked me whether I 
would accompany her and her secretary, 
Miss Freeman, to the scene of the disaster. 
With poignant misgivings I agreed to do so. 

Kind friends supplied us with food and 
tents and other possible necessities—includ- 
ing a pistol handed to me by the late Major 
Higginson with the exhortation that I use it 
freely. As we crossed the continent stories 
multiplied as to mobs in possession of the 
ruined city, the extremely uncomfortable fre- 
quency of violent deaths, the starvation and 
disease which threatened everybody. 

Between the Rockies and the Sierras we 
met the first refugees—a rabble of people in 
motley array, some hysterical, others cyn- 
ically humorous, the spokesmen kind enough 
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to advise us that it was sure death to enter 
the city. 

We reached Oakland late in the evening. 
Leaving the others at the station I made my 
way to the center of the half-crazed city and 
about 1:00 a. m. found for all of us accom- 
modations—such as they were. The next 
day we went to San Francisco, where the fire 
was still smouldering, secured a large house, 
which was, like every other house, without 
water and without heat, and offered our ser- 
vices as relief workers, without knowing any 
one in the city and without knowing one 
street from another. 

Fortunately for us, Dr. Edward T. Devine 
of New York, special representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, had reached San Francisco 
just ahead of us. To him had been entrusted 
the difficult task of organizing the relief 
In this task Miss Higgins was most 
useful. She and Dr. Lee Frankel of New 
York and Mr. Oscar K. Cushing of San 
Francisco helped to organize that work of 
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“rehabilitation” which became in due course 
the main work of relief and which was later 
copied in the disaster work at Chelsea, Salem 
and Halifax. 

Miss Higgins stayed at San Francisco 
about nine weeks, and helped lay the founda- 
tions for the subsequent remarkable achieve- 
ments of Mr. Cushing. 

In addition, she labored valiantly to dispel 
the effect of the false rumors, spread through- 
out the east by ignorant and selfish people, 
about relief work at San Francisco. Though 
filled with the indignation of a high-spirited 
woman seeing gross injustice and the work 
itself impaired, if not upset, by specious 
critics, she retained that persuasive quality 
which goes with fire under control and a 
mind conscious of the rectitude of good work 
well done. a 

Two years later she made her way to 
Chelsea while the conflagration in that city 
was still raging. There she was the first to 
discover the essential people in the crush of 
relief workers and to take steps to bring 
them to the front. This done, she herself 
accepted the exacting but modest position of 
chief of the registration work. 
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On the day after the conflagration, the 
long “bread lines” had been broken up by 
taking the names and addresses of those 
standing in them, with the assurance, heart- 
ily welcomed, that they would be promptly 
visited. Though the visits were duly made, 
complaints, apparently justified, of non- 
receipt of relief became so numerous that 
there was obvious] a breakdown in the sys- 
tem. One prominent citizen who had been 
critical, though ignorant, of the San Fran- 
cisco relief work insisted that the breakdown 
must be in Miss Higgins’ department and 
not only asked that she should be removed 
but even wrote Dr. Charles Putnam, then 
President of the Boston Associated Charities, 
suggesting that she be retired as general 
secretary of the society. 

The chairman of the relief committee and 
I were requested to investigate the situation. 
Miss Higgins admitted with scrupulous ex- 
actness that a drunken man had gained 
access to her files and had disarranged them 
but had, she was sure, done no appreciable 
harm. She could think of nothing else amiss 
in her department. 

The cards calling for supplies were, in 
accordance with the plan of organization, 
daily sent by her to a young man who had 
made a flying trip to San Francisco two years 
before and who had won a position for him- 
self by his prominence among the critics of 
the big relief work there, of which he had 
seen practically nothing. At Chelsea it was 
his task to ship to those in need the supplies 
called for on Miss Higgins’ cards. At first 
he maintained that all was well in his depart- 
ment. But presently he had to confess not 
only that he had failed utterly, hundreds of 
families not getting the supplies intended for 
them, but that he had stolen the relief money 
given him to pay his subordinates. He sub- 
sequently went to jail for another theft. 

After the conflagration in Salem in 1914, I 
became chairman of the relief committee. I 
was given one, night, after a tiring day, to 
bring in a perfected plan of organization. I 
assigned the task to Miss Higgins, then Mrs. 
Lothrop, as the best expert in Massachusetts. 
She drew up a tentative draft, we went over 
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it in the morning on the train from Boston to 
Salem and put on the finishing touches in the 
waiting-room of the Salem station. The 
plans thus devised withstood a severe test 
lasting several months. 

In 1917, after the explosion at Halifax, she 
promptly sent a delegation of American Red 
Cross workers to that city. While too many 
other good people at home imagined that 
food and clothes would meet the needs of 
the people stricken by the explosion, Mrs. 
Lothrop’s intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of the reports sent her by the Red 
Cross representatives was of vital importance 
in solving the real problems. Many persons 
whose eyes had been gashed by flying glass 
owe to her their present ability to see, be- 
cause of the eye specialists whom she hurried 
to Halifax; many wounded people coming 
out of hospitals owed to her the skilful care 
and nursing supplied by the trained workers 
whom she sent there; many a homeless child 
who might have been gathered into a father- 
less and motherless institution now has a 
home, because those whom she had sent to 
the scene knew the true needs of such a child. 

In all her arduous and successful work she 
was singularly brave, with a buoyancy which 
nothing seemed abie to impair. She com- 
bined rare sweetness with firmness, intelli- 
gence with resourcefulness. -No one ever saw 
her give up. And many co-workers were 
saved from losing heart by her unfailing 
courage. 

Joxun F. Moors 


COLLEAGUE OF THE MEDICAL 
SOCIAL WORKERS 

N THE beginnings of medical social work 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 

in 1905 there was a certain element of criti- 
cism in our minds toward the established 
social agencies. This was to some extent 
inevitable and right, as our very existence 
implied that there was something lacking in 
the community’s response to the social needs 
of the sick. Since the established charities 
had come to represent the public as a whole 
and not any special element in it, any criti- 
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cism of society’s provision for the sick and 
needy was a criticism of existing charities. If 
we were right in starting a new type of social 
agency, then to that extent the older social 
agencies were wrong in not having started it 
before. Something must have been lacking 
in their appreciation of the actual situation. 
This was not felt acutely or personally or 
in a way to make us antagonistic, but was 
doubtless present in the back of our minds. 

On the other hand, the leaders of the char- 
ity organization movement distinctly ex- 
pressed to me their doubts about the wisdom 
of starting a new social agency. They had 
seen much of ill-advised and inexperienced 
attempts to invade some part of the field al- 
ready occupied by existing charities; they 
knew that most attempts to start something 
new in charity represent little more than 
ignorance of what is already being done, or 
the enthusiasm of some ill-advised individ- 
ual. They could not help fearing an unwise 
diversion both of public interest and public 
contributions as a result of what I had it in 
mind to start. 

Nevertheless from the very beginning of 
our undertaking at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral we had the assistance and advice of a 
group of experienced social workers with 
whom we used to talk over once a week some 
of our problems of policy and the details of 
case work. Miss Frances R. Morse, Miss 
Marian Jackson and Mrs. Lothrop herself 
gave us their time in the most generous way 
in order to guide us through our most difh- 
cult initiatives. In this way Mrs. Lothrop 
very early gained intimate knowledge of 
what we were about, knew our more or less 
well-founded hopes and ideals, as well as our 
shortsightedness and the obstacles which we 
had to meet within the hospital itself. 

I remember vividly one of the first times 
that she questioned one of our policies and 
convinced me that we were wrong. We had 
begun to make use of the existing convales- 
cent homes in or near Boston as a measure 
of treatment for our out-patients. We kept 
close watch of them and had a waiting-list of 
patients ready in order to push one in as soon 
as a vacancy occurred. This was obviously 
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beneficial to the health of many of our clients 
and added at once to the resources of the out- 
patient physician and his assistants when 
confronted with the difficult problems of 
tired and discouraged people for whom medi- 
cine was of little or no use. But Mrs. Loth- 
rop brought up questions: “Had we clearly 
faced the possibility of doing harm to the in- 
dividuals or families whom we helped in this 
way? Might we not be tiding them along by 
a series of temporary and easy expedients so 
as to prevent the families whom we thus 
helped from making any permanent and 
rational provision for their own care in the 
future? Were we not really giving alms in 
the old-fashioned way though under the guise 
of medical relief?” 

After consideration we were obliged to ad- 
mit that we had not properly considered this 
aspect of the matter and that quite possibly 
we were guilty in the way that she suggested. 
The ever-present tendency of the physician 
and those working with him to think of 
present physical benefit and to forget the less 
obvious future demoralization of family re- 
sponsibility and family solidarity, doubtless 
crept in by many paths to injure the early 
case work of our social service department. 
Mrs. Lothrop was one of those who did most 
to show us our errors in this respect and to 
make us balance more duly the physical and 
the psychological, the present and future 
welfare of all concerned. 

At the same time she was learning as well 
as teaching. I think from the outset of our 
contact with her she knew more about illness, 
both on its physical and its psychological 
side, than most of those whom we are accus- 
tomed to call “the laity.” But by her close 
contact with our workers and especially with 
Miss Ida M. Cannon she rapidly increased 
the bulk and the clearness of her medical in- 
formation. She learned a great deal about 
the ways of doctors and the peculiarities in 
their minds, about the ever-present difh- 
culties of organization and management 
within a hospital, and about the peculiarities 
of individual need as it presents itself at a 
hospital. Armed with this new knowledge 
she became a missionary among the social 
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agencies for what we are accustomed to call 
the medical-social point of view. That 
“medicalizing” of the whole body of social 
agencies, which is in certain parts of the 
country now so obvious both for good and 
for ill, never would have been possible with- 
out Mrs. Lothrop’s help. She interpreted 
the medical group and the group of general 
social workers each to each. In her public 
addresses to social workers she used meta- 
phors that were derived from the medical 
field, as when she insisted that one must 
recognize chronic and incurable cases in the 
moral and intellectual field as physicians do 
among sick people. 

She was very liberal-minded in recognizing 
the value and usefulness of medical social 
workers even when they had not received so 
thorough a training in social case work as 
would ordinarily have been thought nec- 
essary. Though no one was more aggressive 
than she in resisting any encroachment upon 
the high standards of training and experience 
required for social case workers, she yet was 
wise enough to perceive that the new group 
of interested persons drawn into social move- 
ments through the physicians, hospital man- 
agers, lady visitors, nurses and other ad- 
herents of a hospital strengthened social 
work far more than it could be injured by the 
admission to its ranks of some imperfectly 
trained medical-social workers. 

She welcomed the new stream of energy 
just at the time when it needed welcome. 
She encouraged us when she might very 
naturally have rebuffed us. She helped to 
interpret our own problems to us; she also 
helped to explain and defend us among her 
own familiar group of experienced and dis- 
ciplined case workers. Even after her retire- 
ment from professional social work she was 
one of the faithful members of a supervisory 
committee which really as well as nominally 
supervised the social work done at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Of course her influence was widely felt in 
other hospitals and dispensaries, but I have 
thought it best to confine myself to what I 
knew through the privilege of personal asso- 
ciation with her. In that association there 
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appeared much that I cannot here set down, 
—the way that she did things as well as what 
she did, the charm and encouragement of her 
manner, her refreshing honesty and loyalty, 
—but of these great traits I am sure others 
can speak better than I. 

Ricuarp C. Casot 


PROMOTER OF SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


HERE are many persons in every com- 

munity who talk of socializing the laws 
and improving the social program; there are 
few in any community who are capable of 
original thought upon that difficult topic. 
Mrs. Lothrop was one of the few. Of the 
many important steps which have advanced 
the law and practice of social service in Mass- 
achusetts within the past twenty years, none 
can be called to mind to which she did not 
contribute original thought. And this was 
without apparent effort; for she was an 
original thinker. 

Her aim was to be a citizen, functioning 
high; her occupation, the protection and re- 
habilitation of the family. With such an 
aim, she was confronted always with the 
problems of better social legislation; through 
her occupation she possessed always the 
basic knowledge out of which a wise social 
program must arise. It is not to be taken, 
therefore, as the unearned increment of mere 
reputation when it is said of her that few sea- 
soned workers ever conferred upon an issue 
in social legislation without the query, “I 
wonder what Miss Higgins thinks about 
this?’’—and the inevitable reply, “Let’s find 
out.” And this position of lawgiver among 
social workers was by no means confined to 
the state in which she lived. 

In 1909 the Massachusetts State Board of 
Charity was giving much thought to the 
functions of private charitable agencies and 
their correct relationship to the state govern- 
ment. Mrs. Lothrop, then Miss Higgins of 
the Associated Charities, took a keen inter- 
est, insisting that agencies which sought to 
better the condition of the people by asking 
for gifts and spending them in the dangerous 
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task of aiding the needy should be account- 
able to the government; and opposing the 
view that the government must needs be 
corrupt and private ‘charity therefore in 
danger from its unclean hands. It is largely 
due to her leadership that private charitable 
corporations in Massachusetts are now sub- 
ject to annual inspection by the state, and 
new concerns can be incorporated only after 
an inquiry by the state department into the 
charitable purposes which they profess. 

In 1912 and 1913 an overturn in politics 
brought the state institutions and the state 
system of charities and correction within 
imminent danger of party control. A strug- 
gle ensued in which the newspaper-reading 
public assumed that public officials were fear- 
ful only of losing their comfortable jobs. 
Mrs. Lothrop was one of a very few to see 
the gravity of the issue. Her influence went 
far to establish on a more vigorous footing 
that policy of non-interference by which the 
institutions of Massachusetts have survived 
a new reorganization and remain to this day 
above the suspicion of political dictation. 

In 1912 a sentiment spread over America 
in favor of pensions to widows. It traveled 
with the persistency of rumor and obsessed 
the public mind like a street song. Public 
officials and politicians scenting its popu- 
larity began to cry loudly about helpless 
widows and children. Private charities were 
pleased with the prospect of official support 
from public taxes and thought little of the 
aftermath. The whole movement may be 
described as a continental stampede. 

It was natural for social workers to fall in 
line, and most of them did. Mrs. Lothrop’s 
reaction was quick and most unusual. Leg- 
islation was expected in Massachusetts, but 
before any steps had been taken, it was 
“Miss Higgins” who gathered local members 
of the profession together and said, in effect, 
“This movement will mean a new law in this 
state. If those who understand family social 
work do not guide it, the result may be 
wholly inconsistent with the principles of 
our social legislation. Let us take a part.” 
Then, outlining her own views, she initiated 
a discussion which resulted in these conclu- 
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sions: First, widows’ pensions must not stop 
with widowhood, since the basic object is the 
protection of dependent children by the 
guarantee of a mother’s care in the family 
home; second, the aid must be public relief 
and not public pensions, inasmuch as the 
bearing and nurture of offspring is a duty of 
citizenship and not a gratuitous contribu- 
tion to society, giving rise to privilege or 
a claim of right; and third, relief must be 
adequate, interpreted in accordance with 
proper plans for family rehabilitation. The 
goal must be case work, and the means con- 
sonant with the existing system of public 
relief. 

Two years of struggle followed. Yet these 
are the fundamentals of the mothers’ aid law 
of Massachusetts and the bases of public re- 
lief to mothers throughout the nation. In 
their first expression they arose largely out of 
the thought of one individual. 

Other instances of Mrs. Lothrop’s leader- 
ship might be mentioned. It is not the in- 
tention here to bestow upon her the full 
measure of credit which may be her due. She 
herself would not wish it so. It is enough to 
say that in terms of social legislation she is 
rightly entitled to be called “ Benefactor.” 

Rosert W. KELso 


MEMBER OF THE METROPOL- 
ITAN CHAPTER OF THE 
RED CROSS 


HE day after Christmas, 1916, Mrs. 

Lothrop was one of eight who sat around 
a lunch table to discuss the organizing of 
those who had worked in the San Francisco, 
Chelsea, and Salem fires. She was asked to 
make a plan for an Emergency Relief Unit. 
This was her first connection with the Bostan 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross and 
the plan she devised was the basis of the Re- 
lief Unit as it exists today. 

At 5:00 p.m., on Sunday, February 4, 
1917, in response to a long telegram received 
that morning from Mr. Eliot Wadsworth in 
Washington, twenty-four people met with 
Miss Newell, the Chapter secretary, to pre- 
pare for the work which it was becoming 
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clear the country must undertake. Various 
committees were appointed. The chief of 
these, to decide and apportion the work of 
the others, was the Plan and Scope Commit- 
tee. It consisted of three members, one of 
whom was Mrs. Lothrop, its secretary—a 
position she held until her death. The con- 
structive and brilliant work she did on this 
committee cannot be overstated. Eleven 
meetings of this and other committees in 
which she took part followed before the 
month was over, and thirty-six before the 
middle of the summer, when the New Eng- 
land Division of the Red Cross was created 
and she became the leader of its Civilian Re- 
lief Department. Up to that time she had a 
desk at the Chapter headquarters, and gave 
us daily valuable assistance and advice, 
which were greatly missed when she took up 
her new duties. 

But her interest in and work for the 
Chapter did not cease—far from it. She al- 
ways had its welfare as a whole on her mind, 
and could be called upon by any committee 
—as, for instance, in the last influenza epi- 
demic—to help solve its problems and 
smooth out all its difficulties. During the 
following three years she served on fourteen 
more or less permanent committees, and in 
all of this varied work no one had a more 
originative and potent influence. She was 
always a leader. Her ability to come into 
the middle of a discussion, grasp its salient 
points instantly, and clarify the air with a 
quick and sound solution seemed nothing 
short of marvelous to at least one of her 
puzzled and slow-thinking companions. And 
this was always done con amore. The sub- 
ject was all in all. Without a trace of shy- 
ness, there was never even a subconscious 
thought of herself in aught that she said or 
did. Her sympathy with her subject was 
absolute. 

On an occasion when the board of one of 
our Boston societies had voted unanimously 
against taking a certain action, Mrs. Lothrop 
persuaded its chairman to call the board 
members together for reconsideration. This 
board, of which she was not a member, con- 
sisted of several of Boston’s strongest men 
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and women, and after nearly two hours of the 
most tactful, patient, and irresistibly master- 
ful persuasion, she got them to reverse their 
decision—a piece of work that was of the 
greatest value to the Chapter. 

In several memorable instances she fought 
the chairman’s battle for him, and by her 
keen quickness and sympathetic defense 
saved him from the vials of wrath about to 
be poured on his head. On how many other 
occasions has he longed for her presence when 
the inevitable stroke was about to fall unim- 
peded! 

How many-sided she was and how widely 
her interests ranged! All that was human, 
all that was beautiful had a fascination for 
her, which she made fascinating to others. 
As nothing was too big for her, so also 
nothing was too small. She was intensely 
human and full of the joy of life. Trivialities 
did not escape her all-comprehensive sense 
of humor. Her ability, broad outlook, just 
sense of proportion and sympathy combined 
made her understand all things, important 
and trifling, and the rapidity of her thought 
and the scintillating charm of its expression 
made her interpretation of them to others a 
constant delight. 


‘The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into our study of imagination.” 
ALLsTON Burr 


DIVISION DIRECTOR OF RED 
CROSS CIVILIAN RELIEF 


HE first of the thirteen original division 

directors of Civilian Relief to be ap- 
pointed was Mrs. Lothrop. Her work and 
influence were invaluable factors in forming 
the conception and the practice of Home Ser- 
vice from its beginning until the war had 
ended. Her part in the enterprise can never 
be fully measured; the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in the New England states, 
the millions throughout this country to 
whom Home Service has been a useful min- 
istry, the thousands of communities upon 
which its ideals have left lasting impressions, 
can never know how much that was vital to 
the success of this venture was due to Mrs. 
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Lothrop, who poured out her best effort 
without thought of personal recognition or 
appreciation. 

It was in the summer of 1917 that the 
permanent plans for Home Service were 
rapidly taking shape. Paralleling the pro- 
visions for conscription were preparations 
for care of families of departing sons, broth- 
ers, husbands and fathers. To those who 
knew what the going away of millions of men 
would mean in the family life of our country, 
the responsibility seemed overwhelming. At 
this time Mrs. Lothrop was a tower of 
strength. She had a deeply emotional atti- 
tude toward the home problems created by 
the war, either because she felt their meaning 
more deeply than others or because she had 
an unusual capacity for expressing her emo- 
tion. Her associates came to look to her for 
that expression of spirit and of convincing 
purpose which would carry them over uncer- 
tainties and obstacles ahead. Her practical 
sense of the means of accomplishment was no 
less a guide to their efforts. 

In the first Home Service conference held 
in September, 1917, her faith in the minds 
and hearts of the thousands of untrained 
helpers whose services would be required to 
fulfil this obligation gave us courage to un- 
dertake a far-reaching organization. Her 
insistence on high standards of work and 
her belief in the feasibility of organizing 
an emergency training course which, though 
brief, would furnish a foundation for such 
standards were equally inspiriting. To many 
in those days a Home Service Institute with 
a course six weeks in length seemed certain 
to break down those standards of social work 
which it had taken years to build up. It 
took courage to promote such a program 
even in the war emergency and due credit 
must be given to Mrs. Lothrop and her asso- 
ciates in Boston who approved such a plan 
and carried it out with magnificent success. 
So popular were the Institutes that some- 
times there were 175 applicants for a single 
course to which a maximum of only thirty 
could be admitted. Although Mrs. Lothrop 
did not give personal leadership to the eight 
Home Service Institutes which have been 
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held in Boston, not one of the 210 graduates 
has failed to benefit by acquaintance with 
her and by the power of her personality. 

As the division director of Civilian Relief 
for the New England Division of the Red 
Cross, which included the New England 
states with the exception of Connecticut, she 
served throughout the war period and for a 
few months after the armistice. She created 
Home Service in all the Red Cross chapters 
of the division and brought it to its full 
strength. She threw into the task her whole 
boundless energy and enthusiasm and her 
rare ability to attract others, to win their 
acceptance of her ideas, and to create in them 
a similar ardor for ideals. The New Eng- 
land Division, and the Atlantic Division, 
where Alexander M. Wilson served as direc- 
tor of Civilian Relief, were regarded as the 
forerunners and pacemakers by the directors 
in other divisions where for many reasons the 
development in those early months could not 
be so rapid. 

Mrs. Lothrop gathered around her a staff 
of able and competent people. She gloried 
in path-finding in social service which took 
Home Service workers into the outlying 
counties of New England and into govern- 
ment hospitals, army camps and other ofh- 
cial places, until then quite as unfrequented 
by the social worker as were the rural dis- 
tricts. At no point did she fail in faith or in 
resolution to secure real service. She always 
insisted upon the fundamental principle of 
service to the family as a unit and sought as 
workers in the training camps men who were 
qualified to do family work. To these men, 
as well as to the secretaries of Home Service 
sections, she was unfailingly the leader. She 
held glowing conferences of chapter dele- 
gates who discussed eagerly the problems, 
of Home Service and who received wise 
guidance from her experience and fine judg- 
ment. 

In appraising Mrs. Lothrop’s work with 
the Red Cross, and in pointing out the ways 
in which her vivid spirit helped to quicken 
into life and effective action the humani- 
tarian impulses and the social-mindedness to 
which Home Service appealed, it is perhaps 
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not out of order to refer to the evidence of 
lasting results which can now be seen. On 
July 1, 1920, a census of the projects of Red 
Cross chapters showed that 2,500 chapters 
were then still occupied with the family 
problems of ex-service men. Of the 113 
chapters in the New England Division, 57 
had adopted Home Service as a continuing 
activity for the help of civilian families in at 
least one place in their jurisdiction. Out of 
the 3,162 chapters in the country at large 
then reporting, 629 had taken similar action, 
and 273 others had applied for permission 
to undertake this obligation. Mrs. Lothrop 
was not convinced of the wisdom of such 
nationwide, permanent extension of family 
social work under the auspices of the Red 
Cross organization. In this outcome of 
Home Service, nevertheless, whatever there 
is of the ideal of high standards, of enlight- 
ened skill, of fine understanding and patience 
in dealing with the baffling and challenging 
problems which confront those who seek to 
help others, whatever there is of the high 
sense of responsibility in the doing of this 
work bears the stamp of the influence of 
Alice Higgins Lothrop. 
W. FRANK PERsONs 


DIRECTOR OF A SMALL CITY 
SOCIETY 
T WAS inevitable that on Mrs. Lothrop’s 
release from her work as general secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities she should 
be asked to assume other professional duties 
as a volunteer, as a director, and as a commit- 
tee member. One of the tasks which faced 
her was that of director in the newly or- 
ganized Newton Welfare Bureau. 

Mrs. Lothrop took up her duties as di- 
rector of a small city society not as one whose 
wide experience and training gave undis- 
puted authority, but as a learner in a new 
field. Her work with the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work had 
revealed to her some of the possibilities for 
development in the smaller communities and 
she attacked this new problem with eager 
anticipation and a genuine zest for what it 
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might give her in the way of a wider under- 
standing of the applicability of family social 
work theories to the varied problems of 
human life. She revelled too in the oppor- 
tunity to be simply Mrs. Lothrop and to 
make the contribution to her community 
which other home-makers in other places had 
been inspired to make. 

Her contribution as director was a very 
vital one. Because of those overwhelming 
duties which she carried during the three 
years from 1915 to 1918 she was unable to 
attend board meetings with any regularity. 
Yet in a characteristic way she kept in touch 
with the progress of the society, served on 
one or two committees, and could always, 
rather miraculously, take up affairs at the 
last point of discussion and carry on intel- 
ligently without the rehashing of old issues 
—surely an ideal quality in a director. 

Occasionally she came to the case con- 
ference, dropping in perhaps on her way 
home from some household errand, hatless 
and informal. She spoke often of undertak- 
ing some case work as a volunteer in training, 
starting from the ground up, but somewhat to 
my relief (for I had been one of her pupils!) 
lack of time made this impossible. As even 
a casual member of the newly formed confer- 
ence, however, she was a tremendous help. 

The educational work for any society can 
surely be done most effectively by the mem- 
bers*of that continuing board to whom the 
general secretary is but a temporary acci- 
dent. In this side of the work Mrs. Lothrop 
was untiring. She enlisted the services of 
volunteers; she talked over the aims of the 
Welfare Bureau with her neighbors; she 
spoke at local meetings—even taking time 
from those busy Red Cross days to give the 
initial talk in the training class we had 
started. I think it was she who suggested 
those brief case story summaries for the 
board which should give to herself and to 
the other directors talking points for Wel- 
fare Bureau propaganda. Much of what 
she did in developing an understanding of 
the work was so casual, so informal as to be 
inconspicuous save in results. She brought 
to it, however, a broad idealism. She kept 
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before us the fact that we in our city of 
40,000 were a link in the chain, making our 
contribution to that bigger conception of 
family social work which must be nationwide 
if the opportunity for a richer and freer expres- 
sion of life is to be brought to disadvantaged 
families. Our success or failure would not be 
local and personal but a vital element in the 
whole field of family social work. 

To me, as general secretary, she became 
that apotheosis of a director—a co-worker. 
Never did she take affairs out of my hands. 
The day to day problems of a green secre- 
tary in a newly organized society she listened 
to with an unfailing understanding. She 
saw through the temporary irritations and 
helped me to get a perspective. She could 
see the humor in a trying situation without 
losing sympathy with the victim. To say 
that she was never mistaken would be to 
deny her vital humanness; but she would 
retract a mistaken judgment so generously 
that her opponent was usually ready to make 
a like admission. 

It was with the simplicity and friendliness 
of a co-worker, too, that she shared with me 
the riches of her own experiences. We would 
take time from the problems of the day to 
talk of books and flowers. ‘“‘Have you 
read—”’ was a recurrent query followed by 
the suggestion of a new book, or the loan of 
an old one. She opened up to me new possi- 
bilities in the use of books in my work—not 
books on social service but just books— 
ranging from the Greek Tragedies to the Life 
of Cavour—from Galsworthy’s The Little 
Man to the latest essays of Gilbert Murray. 
A book, some flowers from the garden where 
she spent so much of her leisure, would be 
left at the office. There was about these 
gifts, as intangible as they were priceless, an 
element of unexpectedness which was, it 
seems to me, native to Mrs. Lothrop and 
added to her charm. She was never perfunc- 
tory, never obsessed by routine. It was this 
spontaneous sharing, growing out of her gen- 
uine interest in people, her unvarying delight 
in the everyday problems of life that made 
her contribution as a director so inestimable. 

Marcaret E. Ricu 
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THE LEADER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION 


N THE history of any organization there 

are found those who as officers or board 
directors serve in different ways. There are 
those who, in inspirational flashes, stir the 
souls of all to greater effort. There are those 
whose constant contacts, whose never-flag- 
ging interest, whose ever-increasing and in- 
tensive knowledge of the work make them 
the invaluable advisers and doers without 
which the work would be crippled. There 
are those ready to bear more than their share 
with perfect courage and confidence through 
periods of darkness and adversity as well as 
in prosperity. There are those prepared to 
journey forth and fight for the cause when- 
ever necessary. 

It is rare indeed that in any one per- 
son there is ever found a combination of 
qualities of mind and heart which enables 
him to be useful in more than two of these 
different réles. The remarkable fact about 
Alice Higgins Lothrop is that she could be 
all these things, and many more, in the 
American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. That is why today the Asso- 
ciation mourns the incomparable leadership 
which she gave and yet at the same time 
knows no greater asset than the memories of 
that leadership. 

Before the Association was organized, Mrs. 
Lothrop, then Alice Higgins, had with all her 
vivid soul become interested in the field 
work originated by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. She found some members of her own 
board quite uninterested —‘‘ What was the 
need of field work anyway? The movement 
had proceeded comfortably for thirty years 
without it. What had Boston to do with 
other ,.aces?” “That convinced me,” Mrs. 
Lothrop said more than once afterward, “of 
the absolute need of a national association 
for the good of Boston itself. No movement 
so provincialized could live.” 

Those who remember the meeting at 
which our American Association was finally 
launched, the one held in Boston in 1911, will 
never forget Miss Higgins’ part in it. Hers 
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was not a long speech, as the writer remem- 
bers it, but after it there was nothing to be 
said. The very safety of the movement re- 
quired that it find a soul and a spirit through 
union and united effort—that was her mes- 
sage. With her knightly challenge she con- 
secrated us all to the effort; she reconse- 
crated us in the splendid glory of her address 
as chairman at the annual meeting in Balti- 
more in 1915. The larger vision of our duties 
and our responsibilities to family life, not 
poverty, we accepted because we could not 
do otherwise. Her inspirational flashes are 
among our most precious assets. 

It will be remembered that in 1914-15 the 
Association faced akout the most difficult 
year of its existence. People were dividing 
their allegiance between purely local agencies 
and war charities; and the national organiza- 
tions, excepting those which turned their 
work into war channels, suffered terribly. 
That year the field staff of the Association 
was reduced to one worker and even then it 
started the fiscal year with a debt. As the 
sorely beset and solitary person on the execu- 
tive as well as the field staff, | shall never for- 
get the way Mrs. Lothrop stood by during 
those dark months, beginning with a per- 
sonal loan to meet the deficit and how, dur- 
ing the summer of 1915, she insisted on my 
going away for the whole summer while she, 
as a volunteer, looked after the correspond- 
ence of the Association. There came other 
troublous days. When it became necessary 
to enlarge the staff in 1917-18, Mrs. Lothrop 
was up to her eyes in Red Cross work, but 
her own immediate executive responsibilities 
did not prevent her helping to plan the cam- 
paign and give direct personal help to it. 
Never, never, did she shunt off old responsi- 
bilities when she assumed new ones; loyalty 
and faithfulness were the very bed-rock of 
her being. 

In the winter of 1919-20 there was a meet- 
ing of the enlarged field staff of the Associa- 
tion which Mrs. Lothrop attended. We dis- 
cussed the case of a city here and there which 
had been visited and Mrs. Lothrop joined in 
the discussion, for she had seen most of the 
field reports. She did not read everything 
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which the Association produced in the way of 
field reports, surveys, manuals and other 
papers, but she kept such a close contact 
with the work that in the inner circle of the 
staff she could discuss questions from our 
standpoint. Even more, she kept herself 
so far steeped in the work of the Association 
that she could constantly make suggestions 
—some of the highest value and all of them 
requiring consideration. They were none of 
them the snap judgments, the flashes-in-the- 
pan of a chairman who thought she must 
make suggestions to justify her existence; 
all were the product of a thoroughly inter- 
ested, intelligent mind which was traveling 
along with the field and the executive staff 
in their day to day work. 

How, too, her dauntless soul was ready for 
the fray! There comes to my mind an in- 
stance of this which can be told only in 
general terms. Suffice it to say that a strug- 
gling young worker and a struggling society 
were most abominably treated by a very 
potent organization. She fought that battle 
out to a showdown. The evil had been done 
but the apologies which finally came at least 
saved similar situations from developing. 
Ever where the need of championship was, 
there she was ready to unsheath her sword, 
not as a mere obstinate stand-patter, but as 
one who recognized both the strength and 
weaknesses of the movement which she 
loved with all her heart and soul,—not in- 
deed because it was a movement, but because 
of her belief in its high and human mission 
in spreading the gospel of family social work. 
It was not that either exactly, but family 
social work as a part of the great field of 
social case work regarded as one of the pro- 
cesses by which this world of ours was to 
grow and develop. 

With those who bandied catch words 
for social reconstruction or superimposed 
plaster-jacket schemes of social organization 
she had no patience, for she saw with the 
eyes of the philosopher to whom life, pul- 
sating, diversified, human life, was the pow- 
erful stream which, in communities, in 
states, in nations, would sweep over and be- 
yond the tiny moulds provided by patent 
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processes for its reception. During the 
years of her service with this Association she 
was ever ready to urge that it take the bold- 
est of stands against such uniform social 
moulding. 

Mrs. Lothrop has been chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
since 1914. On every side there could have 
been no better chairman. She disliked 
money-raising, but she forced herself to do 
it for the Association, and, as the members 
of the Executive Committee will testify, 
they never escaped until they had rendered 
full account of their responsibility. From 
the money-raising on through all the mani- 
fold matters of philosophy, method, field 
work, experimentation, inter-society rela- 
tionships which came before the Committee, 
her thought illumined and shaped our policy. 

The Executive Committee and the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, of which she was 
also chairman, knew her most through these 
meetings and in correspondence. We of the 
staff were blessed with even closer relation- 
ship, through the frequent conferences she 
had with individual members now in New 
York, now at her home. Our trips to that 
white, home-like, trellised, colonial-pillared 
house in Newtonville had in them the ele- 
ments of a pilgrimage. One might go there 
low in spirit, even despairing, but one never 
came away without being cheered and heart- 
ened, or without plans for the wider develop- 
ment of the work brought well within the 
range of certainty. It is a privilege to speak 
of these conferences, for their influence upon 
members of the staff who were responsible 
for the work of the Association was a great 
asset to it. How remarkable it is that she 
did so much for us and yet never unwittingly 
got in the way or interfered or discouraged; 
we were always sure of her position and yet, 
even when she differed sharply, she saw 
from our viewpoint as well as her own. _ 

Guide, philosopher, champion, friend—no 
one can ever take your place; but we have 
known your soul and so in sadness and yet 
in joy we take up the problems of tomorrow, 
for your spirit will be with us. 

Francis H. McLean 
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EDITORIAL 

FRIEND of The Family, just back 

from Europe, says that, of all the 

countries ravaged by war, little Bel- 
gium is today the happiest. When we re- 
member her trials and her pluck it cheers the 
heart to know it. At the moment, most of 
the world is in the throes of reaction: the 
front page of this morning’s paper records 
that Constantine has just won the election 
over Venizelos, that Armenia has been iso- 
lated by her enemy the Turk, and that the 
Reds are in Sebastopol. It tells too of graft 
and incompetence here at home, while one 
column describes the laying off of men by the 
railroads and factories, and another the as- 
sembling of the League at Geneva without a 
representative from America. 

Meanwhile, there is hardly a profession, 
that does not reflect in its degree this same 
unrest and demoralization. Teachers in 
schools and colleges, doctors and nurses back 
from the war, the clergy of many denomina- 
tions caught up by a huge, unwieldy sub- 
stitute for inter-related effort and dropped 
by it again with a dull thud—all have suf- 
fered from the “restless stagnation” of these 
busy but unfruitful two years. 
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Social work has not escaped, of course. 
Youngest of all the professions, least steadied 
by tradition, she finds her practitioners ex- 
cited at once by the new opportunities for 
her service and by the invitations from other 
helds, especially from business. The demand 
for family social workers, for example, has 
increased by leaps and bounds and the sup- 
ply has not increased nearly so rapidly. 
Many young people are eager at the moment 
to do social work in industry, but industry 
(with honorable exceptions) still welcomes 
them too often as energetic “boosters,” not 
as social workers. If they enter the public 
service, the absence of any clearly defined 
standards of social work still leaves them 
even less protected. 

But are not many of the dissatisfactions of 
the moment due to short and partial views 
of our situation? May we not remember Bel- 
gium with profit? It is the long view of her 
part in the great struggle that is the cheering 
view, that makes her choice shine by con- 
trast with that of Luxemburg—Luxemburg 
that “went into business”’ when she gave up 
the fight before it was begun. Social work 
is pioneering, and only those with the pioneer 
spirit are entirely happy in it. We may 
easily drive away the more adventurous of 
the young people who might come to us if 
we talk too exclusively about salaries, im- 
portant as these are. We may drive them 
away if we care too much about what the 
man in the street thinks of us, and care too 
little about the opportunities for growth, the 
chances to be, to do, and to discover, that 
social work has to offer. The real fact is, as 
a great writer has said of the artist, that the 
triumph of every honest worker is in what he 
produces. It cannot be a personal triumph, 
for in the hour of greatest success he loses 
himself in his work. 

Never was this privilege of the true social 
worker to be a courageous, many-sided hu- 
man being and to lose, at the same time, all 
thought of self in the absorbing demand of 
the task better illustrated than in the life 
of Mrs. Lothrop. As recorded on another 
page, she came up from the ranks, losing 
none of the discipline that each step of the 
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journey held in store, and at every stage she 
was a discoverer. 

We take a grave responsibility when we 
seek to bring young lives—lives with some 
of her possibilities perhaps—into family so- 
cial work or any other of the social work spe- 
cialties. As directors of social agencies, as 
supervisors of the newer workers, we should 
be multiplying their opportunities for self- 


expression and self-realization. In so far as 
better salaries and better conditions of work 
give them a chance to serve the world better, 
we should by no means neglect these. But 
after all, the same appeal that brought to 
our ranks men and women filled with a spirit 
of devotion, of high adventure in the past, 
will meet with like response in the future, if 
we but make it in all sincerity. 


—__ —- 
——— 


SUBSTITUTES 


ANNIE P. CHITTENDEN 
Volunteer Visitor, Buffalo (N. Y.) Charity Organization Society 


HE friendly visitor hurried along the 

narrow sidewalk late one Saturday 

afternoon, making her way with difh- 
culty among restless groups of small Polish 
children. She carried a large package of 
a new substitute for coffee, highly recom- 
mended by the district visitor of the Charity 
Organization Society. 

The Kulinska family was the immediate 
object of her friendliness. Two weeks before 
this, when she had taken Mary Kulinska to 
the dispensary, the doctor there had told her 
that Mary’s chronic cough and cold was not 
the dreaded tuberculosis, but a condition 
due to lack of nourishment. 

“What do you have for breakfast, Mary?” 
he had asked. 

“Coffee and bread,” she replied. 

“And for dinner?” 

“Coffee and bread.” 

“And coffee and bread for supper, I sup- 
pose?” 

Mary overcame her diffiidence sufficiently 
to explain that on Sundays things were dif- 
ferent, for her mother often made doughnuts 
on Saturday mornings for Sunday dinner. 
There was cabbage and gravy, too. The 
doctor smiled despairingly at the friendly 
visitor. 

“Tell the mother to cut out coffee and buy 
cereals,” he said. 

“Do you think that she will?” asked the 
visitor. 

“No, I don’t,” and he turned to the next 
patient. 

The friendly visitor was doing her best to 


carry out his instructions by taking a mix- 
ture of barley and brown sugar as a gift to 
the Kulinska family. 

“T wish I had some pictures or something 
bright for the children,” she thought. “They 
won’t like this barley stuff, yet surely it is 
better than that dreadful coffee that stands 
on the back of the stove all day.” 

She shuddered as she remembered having 
seen Grandma Kulinska draw the coffee pot 
forward, add more water, and stir up the 
grounds before giving it to the children. 

Mrs. Kulinska lived at 83 Coit Street, in 
the back part of the cottage in the rear. As 
she passed the windows of the general living 
room the friendly visitor walked slowly so 
that Mrs. Kulinska might see that company 
was coming and have a few minutes to put 
things to rights—as much to rights as they 
could be put in so small a space. However, 
the hostess was quite prepared for her guest. 
The four older children ran out to welcome 
her, while their mother came to the doorwith 
the baby in her arms. Grandma Kulinska 
in her quaint cap tied under her chin stood 
in the background clapping her hands, and 
crying, “‘Dzien dobry, dzien dobry.” 

** Jeene Dobera,” said the visitor, making 
the children laugh at her vain attempt to 
pronounce the Polish greeting. 

“Pani, pani,” chirped little Helen. 

“No, no, Helen, say ‘Lady, Lady,’”’ said 
her mother. “Helen has learned English 
words to say to the lady,” but Helen refused 
to give evidence of the truth of this state- 
ment. 
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“Will the lady sit in the rocking chair?” 
asked Mrs. Kulinska politely, while Grandma 
murmured something in Polish. 

“Grandma says,” translated Mary, the 
only one of the children who spoke English, 
“that now we have a new cushion for the 
chair maybe the lady will sit in it.” 

The lady remembered regretfully how 
upon former calls she had tried to avoid the 
dirty cushioned rocker. 

All the Kulinskas did their best to enter- 
tain the visitor. Mary showed with just 
pride her school record for the past week. 
Ladislaw brought a picture of a bird he had 
colored with crayons. Poor Frances could 
only smile and put her finger in her mouth. 
Of her the neighbors said that she must have 
had a fall on her head when she was a baby. 
Helen chatted in Polish and stroked the 
lady’s glove with her own little hand. Mrs. 
Kulinska pointed with pride to a newly 
framed copy of Leonardo da Vinci's “Last 
Supper” hanging over the table. The cheap 
print made a strangely restful spot on the 
ugly figured wall paper. Gay colored pictures 
and gaudy Christmas cards surrounded it. 

“*My nephew made that frame,” she said. 

The visitor started with pleasure. ‘‘ Where 
did you get the picture?”’ she asked. 

“We've had it a long time,” said Mrs. 
Kulinska. ‘‘The lady hasn’t seen it before 
because the frame was broken. I hang it up 
there over the table. When the children 
grab and act mean, I tell them they should 
look up at that and be good.” 

The visitor glanced from the picture to the 
rosary hanging beneath the image on the 
bracket in the corner. She longed to express 
understanding and sympathy. 

“You know I myself am a Protestant—” 
she began gently. 
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“That’s all right,” interrupted her hostess, 
“we don’t mind.” 

It took the guest a minute to realize that 
her words had been received as an apology. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kulinska was motioning 
to Mary, who brought the pink and gold cup 
from the shelf near the clock, dusted it 
with her dress, and placed it on the table. 
Grandma filled it with coffee. Ladislaw took 
from the cupboard a plate of pale, despondent 
doughnuts oozing grease. 

“Will the lady try our doughnuts and cof- 
fee?” asked Mrs. Kulinska politely. 

The visitor’s lips stiffened; somewhere with- 
in she felt a cold, sinking sensation. If only 
those doughnuts had not been square, if they 
had been round with a hole in the centre, 
there would not have been so much of them. 

“T never eat between meals—I am not 
hungry.” Those were the easy fibs that 
usually came to her assistance. But the 
words would not come when she looked at 
the happy, smiling faces. Even on the day 
when she brought the big Thanksgiving bas- 
ket, they had not been as radiant. There 
was only one thing todo. Gaily, gladly, even 
gratefully she managed, as her brother would 
have put it, to get outside of one doughnut 
and the cup of coffee. 

She thanked her friends heartily, as she 
said good-bye. They urged her to come 
again soon, while Grandma repeated a Polish 
blessing. 

Oh how good was the fresh air! The 
friendly visitor breathed deeply and decided 
to walk home. Under her arm she still car- 
ried the package of substitute coffee. She 
squeezed it gently. : 

“T’ve failed again,” she laughed to herself. 
But then, she hadn’t offered substitutes— 
either for coffee or for friendliness. 
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NEW FIELDS FOR THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE 


LUELLA HARLIN 
Secretary of Confidential Exchange, Associated Charities of Minneapolis 


OR the past few years the feeling has 

prevailed that the Confidential Ex- 

change was fast becoming a mechani- 
cal device likely to lose its close relationship 
with the organizations it served unless put 
to a broader use. Although realizing the 
fact that we must keep within our province, 
several experiments in developing a wider 
usefulness were made more or less success- 
fully last year. 

First was the clipping bureau. It re- 
sembled every other clipping bureau in most 
respects, but differed in that it confined itself 
to the individual or family and gave daily 
service, for if not kept up to date the primary 
value was lost. News items, obituary no- 
tices and vital statistics were clipped from 
four daily papers. These were cleared in 
the Exchange and the news items and obitu- 
ary notices immediately mailed to organiza- 
tions having previously registered the fami- 
lies or individuals. Here the service was 
limited as there were not always enough 
clippings for every one. We used our judg- 
ment and sent the articles to case working 
agencies and those who were primarily in- 
terested in the particular problem presented. 
This was satisfactory as an experiment but 
when put on a permanent basis the service 
should be extended to all using the Exchange. 

“Sob stories,” of which there were few, 
were referred to the Associated Charities or 
the Children’s Protective Society for in- 
vestigation providing no other case working 
agency was interested. It was left entirely 
to the judgment of the agency as to whether 
or not a case should be followed up. 

Vital statistics were handled in somewhat 
the same manner as the news items. After 
clearing and recording the additional infor- 
mation in the file, further information slips 
were sent to all the organizations having 
registered the cases, notifying them of births, 
marriages, deaths, and divorces. The un- 
identified cases were not added to the file. 
It was felt that much of this would be dead 
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information of no particular value to any 
organization. 

The real value of the bureau became most 
apparent in clearing marriage licenses for 
they, indeed, opened volumes of possibili- 
ties. Time was saved in verifying informa- 
tion and in several instances the necessity 
of a first interview was obviated by the fact 
that the registration of a subsequent mar- 
riage made an old record available at once. 
During the two months of the experiment, 
interest was resumed in the cases of seven 
girls between the ages of fourteen and seven- 
teen years for whom licenses had been issued. 
Needless to say, quick action was necessary 
in several instances. Mary, a fifteen-year- 
old girl, was prevented from marrying; 
Nellie, a feeble-minded girl of sixteen, was 
placed in the State School shortly after the 
ceremony was performed, and her feeble- 
minded husband left for his former home in a 
neighboring state. 

Unfortunately an accurate record of the 
number of news items was not kept, but the 
results of clearing vital statistics alone were 
amazing. Due to insufficient information no 
attempt was made to clear about 5 per cent 
of the names. Of the remainder, 20 per 
cent had been previously registered, for 
which 301 further information slips were 
sent. The fact is significant that from 15 
per cent to 20 per cent of the total number of 
the births, deaths, and marriages in the 
city were in families with whom the social 
workers came in contact. 

The advantage of the bureau was not only 
that the organizations were promptly posted, 
but that the Confidential Exchange files 
were kept more nearly accurate than ever 
before. In the pgst we had depended en- 
tirely on the societies for this information 
which, no doubt due to pressure of work, was 
not always forthcoming. It was also ap- 
parent that the marriage laws could be im- 
proved in order to afford protection to the 
girl under eighteen. During one month 
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every divorce case listed had been known to 
at least one society. It was decided that a 
study of these be made by the Associated 
Charities. Our present plan is to secure the 
names of the 800 default cases now on the 
court calendar and make a study in the Ex- 
change. If the results warrant it, further 
study will be made of the social records. 

The second experiment was that of making 
a family tree. A case was selected by a dis- 
trict secretary of the Associated Charities. 
The names of all relatives were cleared in the 
Exchange and in turn their relatives cleared 
until all the Associated Charities’ records 
had been withdrawn from the file. A chart 
was then started by the secretary and the 
Exchange clerk. After the Associated Chari- 
ties records (28 in all) had been thoroughly 
examined the records of other organizations 
were consulted. The tree extends over three 
or four gencrations and by marriage spreads 
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far and wide. There appear six original 
families and 202 individuals with the field 
of information not yet exhausted. The 
clerk did not confine herself merely to clear- 
ing, but spent much time in going through 
the records with the secretary and checking 
up data, thus giving her a broader contact 
with the work of the society. Although the 
value of such a chart might be questioned by 
the student of heredity, its value to the case 
worker is obvious, as it serves to give her a 
bird’s-eye view of the material with which 
she has to work. 

The result of the two experiments was 
that the Confidential Exchange has been 
drawn more closely into the ring not merely 
as a mechanical device, but as a vital part 
of the whole system of social service. With 
this tremendous field open to it let us hope 
the Exchange will continue to look beyond 
its 314 x 6 cards instead of playing solitaire. 


- 


EXILES 


By a Social Worker lately with the American Red Cross in France 


O YOU know where the top of the 
world is? I do, because I have been 
there, and I have looked down over 

the great gray cliffs which many years ago 
made the place a fortress, past the winding 
white road that now and again loses itself 
in an ambuscade of sheltering chestnut trees, 
to the pleasant, vividly green meadows 
where sheep no bigger than flies grow round 
and fat upon the luxuriantly growing grass. 
There, in a weatherbeaten hospice, almost on 
the edge of the precipitous cliff and at the 
very top of the top of the world, I found two 
forlorn old refugees, sisters, who through all 
those tempestuous days had somehow kept 
each other. 

They had come from the north, driven 
just a little way from their bombarded village 
by the invading Boche, then, bewildered and 
hardly knowing friend from enemy, were 
hurried here and there from crowded train 
to crowded hospice, until at Jast they could 
go no farther. In a way they were glad 
enough of the clean, quiet room where they 
could be together and free at last from the 
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rough hurly-burly of the trains, the sight of 
the dumb sorrow of numberless strange faces 
and the hushed, unhappy wails of many 
frightened children. But slowly their numbed 
senses began to waken from the _ blessed 
anesthesia of the first shock; they began to 
remember those scenes that, at the time, had 
not been registered by the outward eye. 

In that white, scantily furnished room at 
the top of the world they would see quite 
suddenly a village street, flanked by rather 
low stucco houses, a garden here and there 
giving out a pungent perfume mingled with 
the pleasant odor of cooking food and the 
dry hot smell of the ground. Above the 
muffled sound of cart wheels on the dusty 
road, the faint familiar voices, and the tink- 
ling of household vessels that came through 
opened windows, they could hear a steady 
insistent rumble that came from beyond the 
slope and which meant the war. Then, sud- 
denly, almost beneath their feet, came one 
day a shattering sound that tore the ground, 
the air, and shook the village until there 
seemed to be just one wild cloud of dust and 
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houses. Down the middle of the road, out 
of the cloud, came a woman bearing a strange 
dark bundle in her arms. Against the white 
wall of their convent room they saw sud- 
denly that it was Jeanne who kept the 
grocery store and that the bundle in her 
arms, so oddly crumpled and wet, was the 
body of a little child in a black pinafore. 

Was it the same day or the next day that 
the shattering sounds came again and again 
and that quite suddenly the village was full 
of men in faded blue uniforms? It was these 
soldiers who had made them leave the great 
dark kitchen whose benignant walls had 
sheltered them through childhood and wom- 
anhood for more than seventy years. There 
were days when they felt sure that these men 
were Boches, for would not their own have 
understood that they could not leave that 
house, that ground which was more alive 
than they with the lives of countless gen- 
erations of men and women? Never were 
they quite sure, though they remembered 
how one had helped them wrap up a bundle 
in which, bewildered, they put bread and 
clothing, and another had spoken kindly in a 
language they had understood. Then they 
would decide triumphantly that they must 
have been French soldiers, and for a moment 
they would see quite plainly the kindly 
bronzed faces with their rough beards and 
bloodshot eyes. 

Bit by bit they would piece together the 
story of their exodus, a story of pictures 
rather than of words, not always sure 
whether Paris or the neighboring village had 
been their first refuge; Paris, where white- 
capped angels had put food into their trem- 
bling wrinkled hands; Paris, which they 
thought of not as a city but as a silent black 
interval between two trains; Paris, where 
dim blue lights made but more intense the 
darkness of the streets. The pictures were 
really there against that plastered wall, 
vivid, full of color, with forms now strange, 
now familiar, whose lips moved, who ges- 
tured, argued and passed on to give place to 
others. A little black dog, run over by a 
camion and lying slackly by the roadside, a 
lean cat slinking back to the deserted village; 
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a tow-headed child dragging wearily at its 
mother’s skirts; an old man bent double over 
his cane, and everywhere kind hands that 
offered support, that gave bread or drink. 
One after another passed before their eyes 
and they spoke together, softly, so as not to 
disturb the images, each pointing out the 
things the other did not see, piecing together 
the bits that each one saw and living as 
spectators rather than as part of the pic- 
tures. 

But there was one image that, more often 
than any other, they saw against the wall of 
that peaceful room. It, too, was peaceful— 
not like the dust and hurry, the trains, the 
multitudes of strange unquiet people that 
made them confused and unhappy. It was 
the picture of their house, in the quiet sun- 
light of a summer day, drowsy flies circling 
above the bit of garden where neat rows of 
lettuces kept pleasant company with a 
climbing rose-tree, bright against the plaster 
wall; they would turn their backs on the 
pleasant green slopes and leaving wooden 
sabots go in at the door together into the 
great kitchen; they would build a bit of fire 
on the wide black hearth, and place a pot 
of water to heat in the ashes. Or they would 
take down the great copper kettles and pans 
and add a deeper luster to their already shin- 
ing sides. It was then that they were really 
happy, and the wind-swept top of the world 
became unreal and dreamlike. How they 
would hate to leave the little house vibrant 
with the spirits of the past to come back to 
the white room where there was no familiar 
breath. It was then, trembling hand in 
trembling hand, that they would be afraid— 
not of death the kind shepherd who should 
guide them safely to the waiting fold—but of 
death, a stranger in this foreign land where 
their restless bodies would lie far from the 
soil they loved and of which they were a 
part. Somehow they must live to go back to 
their own country, where they could lie in 
peace in that earth made sacred by the thou- 
sands of past lives that had lived to give 
them life, and, dying, had become part of the 
land they had helped to make. 

I have not been back to the top of the 








world, and I do not know whether the two 
sisters are still there; but I hope that they 
are once more in that little village where, 
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though today there is not left one stone upon 
another, the very earth cries out, demanding 
that its own return. 





TWO ATTEMPTS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
TRANSIENTS 


RUNAWAY RHODA 

FICTITIOUS name, an imaginary hus- 

band, eight years added to her age— 
this combination would seem to make for 
difficulty in locating the stranger within our 
gates. She claimed to be twenty-two years 
old—as she lay fast asleep on the office couch, 
fair haired and chubby faced, she looked a 
mere child. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. 
For twenty-four hours the police had heard 
rumors of a lost girl, an abduction by auto- 
mobile, etc., and had scoured the city in a 
fruitless search. That morning they found 
her in the station—tired, dirty, forlorn, 
sadly in need of a bed and a bath. Not 
wanting to charge her with vagrancy the 
police turned her over to the Associated 
Charities. 

Her story was incoherent but gave definite 
clues to work on. Her parents were divorced 
and both remarried. She herself had been 
married three years but had recently broken 
up housekeeping and had come to B with her 
husband. Why they came or what they 
planned to do she either did not know or 
would not tell. She said her husband had 
taken a party on a business trip in his 
brother’s automobile, the brother had re- 
turned to L, and she was stranded. Her 
husband might meet her in B—if not, he 
would go back to L and perhaps leave money 
with a friend for her to follow. 

A code telegram was sent immediately to 
the Associated Charities nearest to the 
mother’s given address, asking their help in 
locating Mrs. G. 

Arrangements were made for Rhoda to 
have a thorough physical examination, that 
we might put her in a suitable boarding 
place, pending word from her mother. Mean- 
while, exhausted by two nights of knocking 
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about, the cause of all this trouble slept 
peacefully on the old haircloth sofa. 

The following day brought a reply to our 
telegram. In spite of other discrepancies, 
Rhoda’s information about her parents was 
accurate. The mother wanted her daughter 
sent to her and would pay her fare. She also 
enlightened us as to Rhoda’s real name and 
age, the latter being fourteen, instead of 
twenty-two. By this time Rhoda’s longing 
for romance and adventure was rather over- 
shadowed by her desire to get home, and it 
was a very happy girl who was put on the 
train the next morning. A recent letter as- 
sures us that she reached P safely where she 
was returned to her parent’s care. 

This was in no sense a relief case. Our only 
expense was $1.20 for telegrams. It shows, 
however, what friendly service may mean in 
time of need. It shows also the value of 
service trained to utilize social resources 
promptly and effectively. Incidentally it is 
one answer to the.question “What does the 
Associated Charities do?” 


E. B. OsBorne. 


DRIFTWOOD 


NE day in November, Henry Martin, 

cold and hungry, applied at St. Marks 
office for assistance. He was large, unkempt 
in appearance, and was wearing two suits of 
underclothing which he had not taken off for 
weeks. Under his arm he carried his bed, 
which consisted of a couple of blankets 
wrapped in a newspaper, and tied with rope. 
He explained that his wife and relatives had 
become disgusted with him on account of 
his inability to make good and for the past 
two years he had been wandering about from 
pillar to post, sleeping in apartment house 
cellars and hallways, and supplying himself 
with food by begging or by an occasional odd 
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job. His disconnected story was interspersed 
with frequent quotations from the Bible. 

He was invited to warm himself by the 
fire in the district office, and later to partake 
of a hot lunch served in the Bureau kitchen. 
During this time the worker got in touch 
with his wife, a refined woman, and also with 
his brother, who was a clerk in a large busi- 
ness concern. Neither had seen Henry for 
several months and were reluctant to do so 
now, although they were willing to co-oper- 
ate with the Bureau in his behalf. After Mr. 
Martin had had dinner, it took considerable 
persuasion to induce him to visit Dr. Smith, 
a mental and nerve specialist, who had been 
good enough to examine Bureau clients 
occasionally at his home. After a thorough 
and sympathetic interview, the doctor 
recommended observation at a_ hospital. 
Worker and patient were just making their 
second car transfer well on their way to the 
hospital when the patient had a sudden 
change of heart and mind and refused to go 
another step, as he explained that he knew 
only too well that once at the hospital he 
would be forced to take a bath and wear a 
pair of pajamas, an ordeal which he did not 
care to undergo. 

Argument and cajolery proved unavailing, 
so there seemed to be nothing for the worker 
to do but to submit gracefully to Mr. Mar- 
tin’s decision and to arrange for his care 
during the night at some more acceptable 
hostelry. She gave him money for dinner 
and for a night’s lodging at the Refuge with 
a hopeful confidence in his promises to come 
to the office in the morning and complete the 
interrupted journey. 

But Mr. Martin evidently changed his 
mind again, for the next day did not see him 
at the office, and an inquiry at the Refuge 
lodging house and at others he had been 
known to frequent, revealed no trace of the 
unwilling patient. The worker swallowed 
her chagrin and kept her faith in his promises 
to come again. 

Sure enough, two weeks later Mr. Martin 
paid the office another visit. It was cold and 
gray outside, he was too thinly clad for com- 
fort, and was frankly hungry. It was hun- 


ger, not conviction of his need for treatment, 
that finally persuaded him to accept the 
hospital care which the worker proposed. 
From another room, the secretary had tele- 
phoned to the brother, who was willing to 
resort to court action in order to provide 
Henry with proper care. Over the telephone 
also the welfare officer of the district had 
promised as a last resort to arrest Mr. Martin 
as a vagrant. But it was not necessary to 
call on these reserves. With the lure of three 
square meals a day ahead of him, Mr. Martin 
was willing even to bathe and wear pajamas, 
and this time reached the hospital without 
change of heart. 

Ten days’ observation showed that Mr. 
Martin was suffering from manic depressive 
insanity, and he was transferred to another 
hospital for much needed physical and 
mental treatment. This care has already 
brought results. A recent report shows that 
he has improved in weight and general con- 
dition and has a more normal attitude 
towards life. Within a few months Mr. 
Martin will be able to support himself, once 
more a profitable member of the community. 
Then the Bureau will stand ready to co- 
operate with his relatives and with the 
hospital in finding him suitable work. 

N. B. Sturtevant. 


CASE WORK FOR DIRECTORS 
De dato are busy men and women. 


Their very busy-ness, their interest in 
the many-sided community life of which they 
are a part, makes them the more valuable as 
board members. It is the task of the paid 
staff to interpret to the directorate the day 
by day activities of the family work society 
in such a way as to develop practical ideals 
and policies. The board, not the paid staff, 
is the continuing body of the organization; 
and if a society is to progress and to progress 
sanely, it is the board which must, on the 
strength of knowledge and conviction, outline 
and stabilize its purposes. 

We are constantly asked by directors as 
well as by paid workers how acquaintance 
with day to day work, as a foundation for 
practical knowledge, may be made as vivid to 
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directors as it is to the case worker without 
too great a demand on the time at the 

a . 
directors’ disposal. Some board members 
can and do attend the case conference; 
others devote some time to the reading of 
records and to talks with individual mem- 
bers of the staff; still others glean from brief 
summaries of case stories an understanding 
of family and community needs; but no one 
method of interpretation is sufficient for even 
one board. 

The Associated Charities of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, undertook a dramatic presenta- 
tion which invites imitation: 

We asked some of our field workers who are espe- 
cially gifted as “demonstrators” to take one-half hour 
of the meeting and present to the board some of the 
families under care, one visitor taking the part of the 
woman of the house and the other that of the social 
worker, using the actual names of the families and 
depicting dramatically some of the problems with which 
they are confronted each day. 

Four or five family problems were thus presented. 
Some of the interviews were given as “in the othce,” 
some “in the home,” the arguments, language, expres- 
sions, indifference, etc., duplicating as far as possible 
those which had been exhibited by the families them- 
selves. 

Of course we chose those problems where we felt we 
could get over a “lesson,” but we had, too, a definite 
object in thus demonstrating to the board members the 
method of our work. Many of them had no idea of the 


relation of worker to client, and these simple natural 
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interviews were a revelation of what we were doing, and 


gave at least an inkling of the beginning of “ case work.” 

After the meeting the directors would not let the 
workers go. They asked questions which showed a new 
comprehension of the work, and were eager to get as 
many details as possible. Both the board and the staff 
felt that the experiment had been worth while. 


An experiment which presents fewer ar- 
tistic difficulties was tried in Memphis: 


We selected the record of a family consisting of a 
widow with a son twenty-one years old, a daughter of six- 
teen by a former marriage, and three younger children 
aged fourteen, twelve, and nine. The problems included 
juvenile delinquency, known sexual immorality, physical 
handicap (the mother having one limb amputated), i in- 
cipient tuberculosis, need of tonsil and adenoid oper- 
ation, and insufficient income. The co-operation with 
agencies, courts and individuals had been a prominent 
element in working out these problems. We copied the 
record in detail, including the face sheet, changed the 
family names and eliminated the worker’s name, and 
mailed it to each board member with a personal letter 

calling attention to the general phase of the case, and in 
particular to the fact that the nature of the problems 
demanded several years’ intensive work in order to re- 
habilitate the family. We asked the directors to 
criticise our methods, our diagnosis and our plans of 
treatment and to return the record with this criticism 
attached. The response was enthusiastic. Thirty-four 
out of thirty-six board members returned the record 
with the desired criticism. But even more lasting re- 
sults are now evident. Directors who had been irregular 
in their attendance at board meetings now come every 
time; others whose only interest seemed to be “plenty 
of money on hand” are now interested in the details of 
everyday case work, and there has been a unanimous 
request to give to the board similar examples of case 
work at regular intervals. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 
O rue Eprror: 
I have begun to have doubts regarding the wis- 
dom of our time-honored practice of accepting re- 
duced rates from railroad companies, and in order to 
stimulate an expression of views from others, I am giv- 
ing you mine in this letter. 

Reduced rates are granted to charitable organiza- 
tions for their clients, and in some sections, I am told, 
for their employees when they are traveling at the ex- 
pense of their organizations. In effect these reductions 
are contributions by the railroads to a society—zto a 
special case fund when a client is concerned, or to the 
society’s general fund when its employees are concerned. 
Why should they not be accepted like any other contri- 
butions? For years I felt that they should be accepted. 
But gradually I have come to see that in several par- 
ticulars they are different from most contributions. 
They are not solicited on the basis of the value of our 
work to the community or its effectiveness, nor are 
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they given through any conviction on the part of the 
railroads that we have proved our point. Solicitation 
and gift are merely the matching up of our particular 
need for funds with a general decision of the railroads 
to be charitable along specified lines. The contribu- 
tion stands waiting for practically any organization 
which represents itself as engaged in a “charitable” 
activity. Education of the giver plays practically no 
role except in the few places where, I understand, some 
one agency investigates all applications and makes 
recommendations to the railroads. 

When reduced rates apply to ourselves, there is an 
added objection. We cannot accept such rates without 
lowering our self-respect and the self-respect of our pro- 
fession. As long as a profession is in any degree para- 
sitic, it suffers. Ours has handicaps enough that can- 
not be escaped, and it is to be hoped that this unneces- 
sary one will be eliminated before long. 

Joun Doe 
Social Worker 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Human Factor 1n Inpustry: Lee K. Frankel, 
Ph.D., and Alexander Fleisher, Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company, 1920. 336 pp. 

The title of this book is suggestive of the more 
modern aspects of labor administration. The book it- 
self offers a general discussion of the problems involved 
in personnel and service or welfare work in industry. 
In the preparation of their subject the authors have 
drawn upon the experiences of a number of industrial 
concerns, deducing therefrom general conclusions and 
principles. In the words of the authors: “Labor ad- 
ministration has passed through its first stage, that of 
experimentation. The second period, one of inter- 
pretation and evaluation, has been reached. . . . 
If labor administration can be shown to be of value, and 
can be correlated to efficient management, it will enter 
into the third period, that of extension and expansion.” 
In our opinion, the book is an important milestone, 
marking the second period and pointing the way to the 
third. 

In no uncertain terms it sounds the challenge to 
paternalistic welfare work, emphasizing the indispens- 
able need of a co-operative relationship as between em- 
ployer and employee in the furthering of any measures 
calculated to serve the interests of either. The fortunes 
of the employer (dependent upon increased production) 
are inextricably bound up with the best interests of the 
employee. Service work for the employee is as much a 
matter of economy for the employer as is the upkeep of 
his machinery. Now economy for the employer and 
increased production will not arouse any particular en- 
thusiasm in the employee unless he sees some direct 
personal benefit to be gained thereby. In other words, 
the employee will, naturally enough, refuse to be the 
subject of “service work” undertaken to increase out- 
put unless he too gains something from it. “If there is 
the slightest suspicion among employees that their efh- 
ciency is being increased at the expense of their happi- 
ness, and that so-called ‘labor administration’ is a sub- 
stitute for reasonable hours, decent wages and inde- 
pendence, it is doomed to failure. If the value of this 
service is not apparent to the employee in higher money 
wages, he must at least be convinced that his own 
greater efficiency, due to such things as proper health 
supervision, opportunity for recreation, and lessened 
worry for the future, has increased his ‘real wages’ and 
his capacity for enjoying life.” 

Labor administration had its beginnings as far back 
as 1800, and even in those early days a few far-seeing 
pioneers recognized the economic issue involved—al- 
though the avowed purpose at that time was philan- 
thropic, and the methods used highly paternalistic. 
Robert Owen, the real father of labor administration, 
was the successful manager of a number of cotton mills 
in England. In 1816 he wrote: “If due care as to the 
state of your inanimate machines can produce such 
beneficial results, what may not be expected if you 
devote equal attention to your vital machines, who are 


much more wonderfully constructed? . . . From 
experience which cannot deceive me, I venture to assure 
you that your time and money so applied, if directed by 
a true knowledge of the subject, would return not five, 
ten or fifteen per cent for your capital so expended, but 
often fifty and in many cases one hundred per cent.” 

In the development of its central thought the book 
describes the various kinds of personnel and service 
work found in progressive establishments today. The 
individual employee, his psychology and his reactions, 
are kept ever before the reader and their import em- 
phasized as factors in the success or failure of all better- 
ment schemes. Employees are more likely to be inter- 
ested in projects towards which they themselves con- 
tribute something—either of money or energy. Thus, 
from a survey of the recreation in 461 industries, it was 
found that the most successful type was that carried 
on by the Filene Co-operative Association (of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, in Boston). Every employee 
can become a member of this Association. “ Commit- 
tees are appointed by the president to take charge of 
different divisions of the work. . . . The firm has 
allotted space in the store for the comfort and recreation 
of their employees, but apart from this all recreational 
activities are self-supporting.” In contrast to this, “It 
did not pay the Pocasset Worsted Co., near Providence, 
R. I., to spend $20,000 building a clubhouse in 1907, At 
first membership was free, but later it was raised to $2 a 
year in order to make the employees feel they were not 
accepting charity. The membership dwindled neverthe- 
less from 200 to 60 and the experiment was considered 
unsuccessful. . . . Itis obvious that a clubhouse is 
a futile expense unless employees express a strong desire 
for it.” 

We see the same principle illustrated in the success or 
failure of housing schemes of industrial corporations. 
“ Perhaps the first great housing venture was that of the 
Pullman Company. Here the employees were given, 
outright, a model town. The president of the Pullman 
Company built and in a great measure regulated the en- 
tire town. . . . The ultimate aim was a payment 
to the company of at least 4 per cent on the money 
invested, so that there could be no adaptation of rent 
to wages. Trouble resulted from a situation involving 
fixed reuts and sliding wage scales, both controlled by 
the company. In 1894, when wages were reduced 22 per 
cent and schedules of working time reduced, while 
rents remained the same, the men struck. As a result 
of the strike the company disposed of its houses, and 
today the people of Pullman provide for their own 
needs.” 

Various factors determine the extent to which indus- 
trial concerns should develop service work for their 
employees. Community resources and transportation 
facilities are chief among these. If the plant is within 
reasonable distance of a well organized community with 
adequate, modern housing, hospitals and clinics, good 
recreational facilities, savings or co-operative banks and 
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stores, the chances are that the employee can find for 
himself the necessary means for the pursuit of a normal, 
well-balanced life. If, however, as is more often the 
case, the town’s facilities are inadequate for the large 
number of employees attracted to the industry, or if the 
plant is at some distance from a town, it is inevitable 
that the employer will have to assume responsibility for 
the establishment of various activities—essential to the 
well-being of every individual. In the establishing of 
these activities, co-operative methods are urged, as 
those best calculated to bring the desired results. Credit 
unions, group insurance, and benefit associations under 
joint management are described in detail, as are building 
and loan associations and combination stock-purchasing 
and profit-sharing plans. Co-operative enterprise has 
developed slowly in this country, for the reason that the 
American temperament is peculiarly individualistic. 
The employer likes to be the boss and confer favors, the 
employee /ikes to follow the line of least resistance and 
of his own accord will make little effort towards the im- 
provement of his condition. 

Significant as have been the developments to date of 
labor administration, we are on the eve of still more far- 
reaching results. As the efficiency engineer emphasized 
the fact that men as well as machines need a certain 
amount of attention if their physical usefulness is to be 
unimpaired, so his successor—the employment manager 
—taught us that waste is incidental to labor turnover 
and prescribed as the remedy more detailed care in 
hiring and holding workers. The next step, which as 
yet we have seen only in its beginnings, involves joint 
management by employers and employees, permanent 
arbitration boards and resultant decrease in friction and 
increase of mutual understanding between capital and 


labor. 
i. P. Ke. 


HE Soctat Case History: Its Construction 
AND Content: Ada Eliot Shefheld. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1920. 219 pp. 

No book could be more timely or more welcome to 
case workers than this of Mrs. Shetheld’s on the social 
case history. In no other phase of our case work has 
our thinking been so confused, our practice so uncer- 
tain. To cover the feld of varying practice and come 
out with any conclusions of value has seemed an almost 
impossible task. Mrs. Shefheld has accomplished this 
and has given us a discussion that is clear, concise and 
definite. It will have the effect both of standardizing 
certain simple accepted features of record writing and 
of stimulating experimentation in other more complex 
phases. 

The book is clearly ordered, leading from a brief chap- 
ter on the purpose of the case history to one on the selec- 
tion of material, several chapters on various parts of the 
history, and a discussion of the narrative in detail, con- 
cluding with a chapter on the wider implications of case 
recording. 

Chapter II, entitled, “A Basis for the Selection of 
Material,” gives the clue to the thought of the book. 
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The choice of material is determined from the start by . 


relevance or significance for treatment. The record 
must contain all facts that are significant for treatment. 
How are we to determine whether a fact has value or 
significance? By the larger idea or key concept to 
which it points, this concept varying with the worker’s 
experience and knowledge. The key concept appears 
definitely again in Chapter V as the means for classify- 
ing the material of the narrative. Several illustrations 
are given of interviews arranged under such concepts 
as health, education, occupation, rehabilitation. Each 
individual member of a family appears sorted out into 
his different factors. The value of using such concepts, 
it is pointed out, lies in the greater ease and definiteness 
with which treatment is thereby kept in view. The 
final, most important use of the key concept is to be 
found in the diagnostic summary. The writer defines 
this as a “definite statement of the problems presented 
in the client’s situation,” urging the making of such a 
summary at the close of every investigation. A form 
for a diagnostic summary is given under such headings 
as “Physical and mental basis of the case” (see page 
150). 

That the writer is somewhat aware of the danger to 
which this effort at classification may lead is indicated 
by a statement, in a foot-note, of what would seem to 
some of us to require large print at the beginning and 
end of this chapter, that is, the warning that conceptual 
diagnostic terms for a long time to come will need to be 
followed by the evidence, since no two workers may have 
the same content for such a term as, for example, 
“irresponsible father.”” Is there not a danger in trying 
to crystallize our facts into concepts at this early stage 
in our case work; the danger that these conceptual 
terms may fasten themselves upon us as static entities, 
blocking the way to further observation and thinking? 
Why do we need the vague terms “ irresponsible father,” 
“unstable,” when we have the actual facts of the man’s 
behavior given below? The conceptual terms add noth- 
ing to our understanding of the situation. 

Nothing could be more undesirable to the reviewer's 
mind than Mrs. Shefhield’s suggestion that the coining 
of descriptive phrases for the purposes of diagnosis 
would be a desirable task for a committee on termin- 
ology. Case workers have not long been interested in 
the careful painstaking observation and recording of 
facts. Certain simple social facts, such as “bad hous- 
ing,” they are trained to observe, but in the realm of 
human behavior and human relationship, of “character 
facts,” they are only making a slight beginning. Prob- 
ably every case we now diagnose so glibly without re- 
gard to character facts would have to be rewritten 
twenty-five or even ten years hence in the new light that 
character facts will then throw on our understanding of 
the problems. Not until our concepts in the personality 
realm are, to use Mrs. Shetheld’s own terms, so “exact 
and copious” that every fact’s relations can be cor- 
rectly focused and its significance to a larger whole cor- 
rectly grasped can we afford to use the concept at the 
risk of omitting or obscuring the fact. 
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The same criticism may be applied to the criterion 
“significance for treatment,” which determines the 
choice of material. We do not know enough yet about 
social needs to be able to eliminate what will be of no 
value for treatment. This seems to imply diagnosis 
before our facts are assembled. The chapter on this 
point gives many excellent illustrations of facts chosen 
because of significance for treatment, but only one where 
facts given might have been omitted as irrelevant for 
treatment. As Mrs. Shefheld herself says, all facts may 
have some significance for treatment. Certainly they 
have significance for the understanding which should 
precede treatment. We are not in need of a criterion by 
which to eliminate any facts from the record but of a 
criterion which will eliminate the worker’s reactions to 
these facts. Mrs. Shefheld offers many helpful sugges- 
tions for freeing our records from su...) reactions in her 
discussions of redundancy, verbosity and “behold me 
busy” details. 

Likewise the suggestions for the elimination of ephem- 
eral and process details in Chapter IV are excellent. 
With any effort to free the record from really ephemeral 
and insignificant detail there can be no quarrel. But 
the outstanding limitation in record writing which im- 
presses the reviewer as far more serious than the inclu- 
sion of insignificant detail is the omission of valuable 
and significant detail. We are not even clearly in agree- 
ment as to the kinds of facts with which case work is 
concerned. Take this statement of Mrs. Shefheld’s: 
“The social worker has to deal right along with a cer- 
tain number of clients whose situations call for the use 
of only ‘the elementary facts of social adjustment: 
income, employment, housing, housekeeping’. These 
problems are not complicated by any pronounced in- 
adaptability of character. The adjusting of their difh- 
culties may not be easy but it can often be done satis- 
factorily with the extreme minimum of character in- 
sight. The moment the worker finds a need of influenc- 
ing the conduct or the decisions of her client she must 
get at an understanding of his inner life.” Some of us 
are protesting that we can do no case work without in- 
fluencing the conduct and decisions of our clients and 
that no successful adjustment is ever made without 2 
maximum of regard to character or personality forces. 
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In other words, we are insisting that personality and 
social relationship facts are preéminently the facts upon 
which successful case work depends. 

Mrs. Sheffield retrieves her former assumption to 
some extent in the last chapter where she says that as 
time goes on our treatment purposes must spring from 
more scientific conceptions of the nature of social mal- 
adjustment. There is a suggestion elsewhere in the 
book that Mrs. Sheffield feels that much of social mal- 
adjustment is in the realm of personality and that psy- 
chology and psychiatry will furnish the scientific con- 
ceptions on which the social worker can build. Psy- 
chology and psychiatry have already given much to so- 
cial work, but not the identification and classification of 
character entities, as Mrs. Shefhield seems at times to 
imply. Even the concept of feeblemindedness treated 
as a character entity when first learned by the social 
worker has become broken up into almost as many dif- 
ferent concrete facts as there are feebleminded indi- 
viduals to be described. The concern of these sciences 
is no different from what Mrs. Sheffield so clearly states 
to be the social worker’s concern “with character in 
motion, with social behavior and relationships.” The 
invaluable contribution which psychology and particu- 
larly psychiatry have made to social work, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, is an appreciation of scientific method. 
What the social worker gets when she takes her sum- 
marized record to the psychiatrist is not a diagnosis of 
character but a succession of questions in regard to the 
individual’s behavior and history, sending her back into 
the field again for more and more concrete behavior 
facts. She learns to observe more carefully and more in- 
telligently and to avoid overhasty classifications. If 
the social worker can learn from psychiatry a genuine 
regard for the facts of human nature and social relation- 
ships with which she is perforce dealing and will make a 
consistent effort to record these facts, including an 
analysis of her own processes, fully and accurately, not 
obscuring them by emotional adjectives or conceptual 
terms, her records will stand as a contribution not only 
to methods of case treatment but to the new and slowly 
accumulating body of scientific knowledge of social be- 
havior and relationships. 

Vircinta P. Rosinson 


FOR YOUR DIRECTORY 


T IS inevitable that in the course of the year many 
changes in the personnel of societies listed in the 
Directory of Family Social Work Societies should 

occur. The information given monthly in this column 
will keep your Directory up to date. 

Lincotn, ILurnors, Bureau of Social Service: Miss 

Lillian A. Waters, general secretary. 
Rockrorp, Ittrnots, Public Welfare Association: 
Miss Prudence Ross, general secretary. 
Newsuryport, Mass., Associated Charities: Miss 
H. E. M. Fenstad, general secretary. 
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Du uta, Mrnn., Associated Charities: Clyde Durgin, 
general secretary. 

Lackawanna, N. Y., Charity Organization Society: 
Miss Alice L. Stone, general secretary. 


Eau Crarre, Wis., Associated Charities: Miss 
Jeanette E. Craney, general secretary. 
Kenosua, Wis., Service League: Miss Hattie 


Gabrielson, general secretary. 
Mapison, Wis., Public Welfare Association: Miss 
Jeannette Davis, general secretary. 





